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PREFATORY SONNET. 


As, at the bidding of the magic bough, 
When Argo ready at Lolchos lay, 
The heroes grasped. the oars, and, crowned with bay, 
Orpheus, with harp of fire, upon the prow 
Chanted the Might of Song that rent the slough 
Of Chaos, shaping fair the orb of Day, 
That Argo hearing leaped, and hid in spray 
Rushed to the Golden Quest with foam-flecked brow— 


O’er other seas, to many a magic strand 
And fairy-isle, and slumberous summer-land, 

Our Fleece to seek through weary years and long— 
Museborn—though lacking that great Master-hand— 
We seize the oars, and with full voice and strong 

Launch forth into the unknown deep with song. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 





HE Orphic Hymn by which our humbler minstrel stirs our ship, 
and makes her “ leap along the rollers, and down to the whisper- 
ing sea,” rather takes our fancy. Ours, it is true, is not 


‘“‘ The first long ship that ever sailed the seas.” 





The real Jason was R. M. Bacon, of Norwich, and the real Argo his 
q Quarterly started in 1818. Yet Quarterlies are not exactly to be found 
i in fleets, though lesser craft innumerable labour now upon the shining 
| deep, and we feel rather as one imagines the Argonauts to have felt as 
! they sailed on their doubtful adventure. Whether we shall justify our 
a | boldness in building and manning the larger vessel, whether we shall 
ag achieve our quest, and come back with the Fleece in triumph, or be 
crushed by the wandering rocks, swallowed by Scylla, burned by the 
breath of the fiery brazen bulls, destroyed by the armed crop of Ares’ 
field—these things are “ upon the knees of the gods.” Yet though we 
cannot command success, we can at least strive to deserve it; we can row 
and fight undaunted, only asking that the older heroes, some of them 
once our masters, who watch our departure, as old Cheiron, standing 
upon the headland watched Jason and his band out of sight, will be as 
kindly as he; and trusting that we have no evil King Pelias to regard 
us with ill will. 

And what, then, is our Golden Fleece ? Well, we might give many 
answers. None knows yet what was the Golden Fleece that Jason 
sought. Some say gold; some glory and undying fame; some know- 
ledge; and all answers have perhaps some element of the truth. We 
| shall at least be speaking justly if we say that we are seeking poetic 
| truth wherever we may find it, only too glad to find it even if its 
.| beauty be dimmed by poor garments. So that we find the beggar- 
maid worthy to be the bride of a king, we trust like Cophetua to fix 
our thoughts and our gaze rather upon her, and the soul that looks 
forth from her eyes, than upon her torn robe. 

To drop the figure: while we shall feel bound to mention serious 
faults, or what seem so to us, in works here reviewed, we shall do our 
best to remember that to criticise is to judge; and that to judgment 
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sympathy is essential, prejudice fatal, that a work can only be under- 
stood by looking at it from the author’s point of view. If his technique 
be faulty, and he fail to produce the effect he aims at, if his intention 
be unworthy, we must of course express our judgment accordingly ; 
but we remember that the wilful offender is to receive many stripes, 
the unwitting offender few stripes. Fortunately too for all, ours is not 
the final court without appeal over which Minos and Rhadamanthus 
preside. 

This, then, we will attempt—to judge sympathetically, looking 
more eagerly for beauty than for faults. But, perhaps, the most 
important feature of this review will be the papers by eminent 
musicians, on every variety of musical subject, which we promised 
in our prospectus, and of which Dr. Mackenzie’s article on Modern 
Orchestration may be taken as an earnest for the future. The depart- 
ment of historical research will also, we trust, be worthily represented. 

It will be seen by this scheme that we shall not in any way come 
into collision with existing papers. Musical news, reports of concerts, 
and all such things are entirely out of our province; these things 
form the staple of their wares. We hope, therefore, that we shall not 
be considered as casting our nets in their waters. 

If now it should be thought that we have made an unnecessary 
parade of principles, whose truth every critic recognizes, we would 


reply that we have simply made known what the magic bough 
whispered to our Jason, the wisdom and counsel of the Immortals. 

And so, the last hawser being loosed, we fare forth upon the 
heaving deep. 














MODERN ORCHESTRATION. 


(Tue FourtH or A Series or LecTuRES on ‘‘ THE ORCHESTRA,” 
DELIVERED AT THE Roya INsTITUTION.) 


T is my intention to show how, in a comparatively short period of 

time, great and rapid changes have taken place in the construction of 

the recognized modern orchestra ; how the old system of scoring has been 

overturned either by the process of augmenting the number of instru- 

ments already in use, or by the introduction of new ones. For this 

purpose let us examine certain characteristic works by the composers 
who are mainly responsible for these new departures. 

I would call attention to a quartet of names, whose exalted position 
has already been definitely fixed by the sternest of critics, Time. It is 
not their music, but their extraordinary influence upon instrumentation, 
as well as upon the orchestra itself, which claims our attention. The 
scores of at least two of them represent the very latest development of 
the art. The very existence of the first one has been unjustly, I think, 
forgotten. Even if it be granted that he is not in the first rank asa 
composer, we have to acknowledge him as the father of what’we may 
term the “ grandiose ’’ school, as the first of the great experimentalists. 

The fame of the Italian, Spontini, has been sadly dimmed by the 
efforts of his successors—I might almost say pupils—Meyerbeer, Berlioz, 
and Wagner, and his works have as completely vanished from the stage 
as if they had never been. There may be much more “ cry than wool ” 
in them; their glittering sonority may outweigh the intrinsic value of 
the music. Still, the neglect is not entirely deserved, for there is a great 
deal of sound knowledge to be gained by a study of Spontini. The 
history of his own personal development from the lightest school of 
Neapolitan Opera, through various stages, to the almost overbearing 
magnificence of his last operas, is in itself instructive. 

La Vestale, combining as it does a keen appreciation of the dignified 
grandeur of Mozart and Gluck, with the passionate warmth of purely 
Italian melody, is already full of new and surprising touches of 
instrumentation ; but it is to those works which, rightly or wrongly, 
are credited with a leaning towards mere noisy sonority that I would 
desire to call attention. Olympia, composed in 1819, although by no 
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means the highest point in respect of “ fulness” which he reached, is an 
example of this kind. Those brilliant passages for the violins, which 
are so familiar in the pages of Rossini and Auber; those subtle sub- 
divisions of the strings into many parts, which Wagner so frequently 
employed, are all here. The celebrated passage for subdivided ’cellos in 
the Overture to William Tell is anticipated, for we find four solo ’cellos 
accompanied by the others in Olympia. In place of the four Lohengrin 
stage-trumpets we notice six. Again, a reading of the fine ballet music, 
with its terrible array of instruments of percussion, viz., tam-tams, 
triangles, tambourines, cymbals, and a small army of big and small drums, 
all in action at once, forces me to the conclusion that already in 1813 
every now familiar trick or device calculated to stimulate excitement in 
the listener was known to and used by Spontini. 

The comic or dialogue operas, Mi/ton and Julie, produced as early 
as 1804-5, full of charming effects, obtained by the simplest means, are 
on that account equally interesting. 

The national element in Der Freischiitz drove Spontini out of 

Germany, and the success of Robert le Diable completely extinguished 
his popularity in that country. The fact, however, that Wagner 
himself prepared a performance of La Vestale in 1844, which the 
aged composer directed, proves that the younger master was not 
forgetful of Spontini’s high position among the colourists, if not 
among the very greatest musicians. Berlioz, too, had a great 
admiration for his scores, from which he quotes copiously, and more 
than once acted as his defender ; indeed, I am inclined to think that the 
shaping of Berlioz’s and Wagner’s lofty aims was considerably influenced 
by the prevailing sense of the “gigantic” in Spontini. Meyerbeer’s 
elaborate orchestral calculations, his persistent habit of altering and 
touching up his scores, even at the last available moment, are so well 
known that the term “ experimentalist” is perhaps more applicable to 
him than any other. Any one of his works, taken at random, will 
testify to the enormous value which he attached to unusual combinations, 
and the inexhaustible patience with which he pursued his search for 
them. 

The vast improvements made in the construction of brass instruments 
about this time afforded greatly increased facilities, and Meyerbeer was 
among the very first to realize this fact. Not only are these brass instru- 
ments now all furnished with pistons or valves giving the entire chromatic 
scale, and thus doing away with the necessity of using closed or hand notes, 
but the agility with which hitherto impossible passages may be overcome 
very considerably affects their treatment, and alters their complexion. 
Whole families were invented by the Belgian Sar, viz., Saxophones 
(with clarinet mouthpieces), Sax-horns (with metal mouthpieces), Sax- 
trombones, Sax-tubas, mostly in groups of five—soprano, contralto, 
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tenor, baryton, and bass. Military instruments such as cornets-a-piston 
and the bass-tuba find places in the operatic orchestra. Military music 
chiefly has benefited by those inventions and improvements, for the 
prodigality with which they were used at first has been luckily somewhat 
tempered by better judgment (Meyerbeer had eighteen Sax-horns on 
the stage in Le Prophéte). Thus a complete orchestra of brass was 
added to the main body capable of separate treatment. 

Meyerbeer’s scoring is peculiar to himself, and full of happy inspira- 
tions, indeed the finesse shown in “dressing up” charming melodies 
to the best advantage is quite remarkable. It is impossible 
here to do more than point to one representative example. In the 
“Chorus of Bathers” in Les Huguenots, for instance, the harps—for 
which he wrote exceptionally well—and horns bear the responsibility of 
sustaining the harmony, while the melody of the female chorus is played 
by the muted. first and second violins in octaves. The violoncellos and 
bassoons keep up a rippling figure. The timpani do duty for the 
silent double-basses. Now, on paper, this looks like a risky piece of 
scoring, but the effect is exceedingly good, though it smacks a little of 
the laboratory. 

It might be imagined that so fully equipped an orchestra could 
supply sufficiently varied and vivid colours to the boldest tone-painter- 
The system of adding to the number of individual instruments, such 
as four or six harps, is observable in Spontini and Meyerbeer, but 
the sword being drawn, the scabbard had to be thrown away. In 
Berlioz we have to reckon with an isolated personality, the force of 
whose powerful will and almost reckless lust for innovation have left a 
deep impression upon the art. His orchestra is a mighty though 
well-regulated machine, which like a ‘“‘Nasmyth” may either come down 
with Titanic force, or descend so gently that it may flatten a pin. 

The enormous moulds in which most of his works are cast, and his 
equally imposing ideas, require exceptional means of expression. We have 
seen the romantic, the fantastic creeping into music, but now the grotesque, 
the whimsical also enter, and the orchestra is made to shriek and gibber, 
as well as utter eloquent speech. It is entirely with Berlioz’s extra- 
ordinary powers as a virtuoso on his instrument, the orchestra, that we 
have to deal. It is not too much to say that no master devoted such 
minute attention to the capabilities and characteristics of each instru- 
ment as Berlioz. His flights are made with an assurance which seems 
like intuition, but they are really the result of deep research and patient 
study. Moreover, that he had the gift of compelling his thoughts to 
submit to restraint is evident in his eight overtures. Dramatic, 
weird, and picturesque subjects such as Lear, Das Vehmgericht, Byron’s 
Corsair fascinated him. The certain amount of licence in form and 
general treatment observable is only to be looked for in so original a 
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mind. In his overtures the general conformation of the classical 
orchestra is mostly adhered to ; therefore if we wish to realize his special 
characteristics we must look at those works in which he considered 
himself entirely free and unfettered. 

I will select for this purpose one of the most extraordinary scores 
ever penned, viz., the continuation of the Symphonie Fantastique 
called Lelio, or the Return to Life. It is a combination of recitation with 
vocal and orchestral music, representing Berlioz in his most refined and 
delicate moods, as well as in that “‘Ercles vein” which the unthinking 
choose to consider his specialty (or dominant one). 

The first number is a tenor song with the sole accompaniment of a 
pianoforte. -The second is remarkable for many things: the kettle- 
drums tuned to the interval of an augmented sixth; the hand 
or closed notes for the horns; the delicate chords of the strings 
pizzicato, which alternate with soft strokes of a tam-tam and large 
drum. These are surely novel enough. 

The third number is a fully scored song for a Brigand Chief— 
a profession which Berlioz glorified in music more than once—with 
cornets, in addition to the trumpets and four kettledrums. Number 
five is- particularly striking, for all the strings are muted, with the 
exception of the subdivided double-basses, which play complete chords 
(in four parts) pissicato in the lowest depths. Add to this a harp 
and a clarinet, muffled in a leather bag, and we have an idea of the 
combination. Then follows a fantasia on the Tempest, with chorus 
and a pianoforte part for four hands, in addition to the eight muted 
violins, a piccolo, and one flute, and one clarinet. Among the niceties 
of nuance, we may note that the drum part is so carefully marked that 
the use of the right and left hands is indicated. Beethoven discovered 
the latent characteristics of the drums, and Berlioz put the discovery to 
further use by employing a differently tuned quartet of drums with two 
players. Handel’s friend and enemy, Mattheson—speaking of a period 
in which kettledrums had not yet been seen either in the theatre or the 
concert-room, but were employed only by the clergy and the cavalry—tells 
us that these instruments were frequently used (at funeral rites) in sets 
of four. He adds, dimly enough, “they heighten the effect of the 
cadences.” Verily, there is nothing new under the sun. 

His Requiem, however, goes beyond all this, since he asks for the 
largest orchestra ever demanded by a composer. In the Tuba Mirum, 
we have four small orchestras of brass instruments, placed at the four 
corners of the main body. Sixteen trumpets and cornets, sixteen tenor 
trombones, six bombardons and ophicleides, eighteen drums and three 
pairs of cymbals, is a tolerably fair demand in addition to the ordinary 
orchestra. Again, an attempt to give an idea of the vastness of “space” 
is worthy of mention. Three flutes, playing sustained chords in the 
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highest register, and eight tenor trombones in the lowest, may be classed 
among the eccentricities of instrumentation. Berlioz’s ideal concert 
orchestra is as follows: twenty-one first, and twenty second violins, 
eighteen violas, twenty ’cellos, ten double-basses, four harps, two 
piccolos; the usual wind, with a bass clarinet and four bassoons, four 
horns, two trumpets, two cornets, four trombones, and a tuba, and two 
pairs of kettledrums with four men to attend them. Berlioz, like 
Meyerbeer, is eminently practical and considerate in his treatment of the 
separate instruments—his passages are never unplayable or unsuited to 
their character. His somewhat excessive demands with reference to 
the numerical strength of his forces, however, do not permit of the 
frequent performances of his works, and stand 1. the way of a complete 
and popular understanding of them. 

The names of Berlioz and Wagner are generally coupled together, 
but there is little similarity in their methods—indeed their orchestra 
differs in many respects. Comparison is difficult, especially as Wagner 
exhibits a different scheme of orchestration in each of his operas. No 
two are quite alike. The simplest way to get an insight into these 
varying methods will be to pass in rapid review his Overtures 
and Preludes. The scores of his early ones, “‘ Overture with a Fugue,” 
one in D minor, and one to a play “ Columbus,” are inaccessible, 
therefore I must begin with Rienzi. Now, although Wagner in his 
own writings dwells upon the fact that Beethoven was the composer who 
influenced him most in the early part of his career, it is difficult to find 
traces of that influence. Spontini and Weber are much more in 
evidence. In this, he resembles the pioneers of the French Romantic 
Drama, Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas. They professed to work on 
Shakesperian lines, but little or no Shakespeare is discoverable. 

The Rienzi Overture is shaped on the familiar lines of Spontini, 
reflecting his purely Italian melody as well as his noisy instrumentation, 
formal construction, and regulation-sequence of keys. The modulations 
towards the end of the piece may be more daring, but have nothing 
uncommon about them. The orchestra is not excessively large. A 
serpent, in lieu of the contra-fagotto, an ophicleide and a battery of two 
small and one large drum are the only additions. It is a fine specimen 
of youthful ardour and strength, scored in Spontini’s immoderately loud 
manner. 

The immeasurably superior F/ying Dutchman Overture presents a 
perfect musical picture of that well-known story. The Curse-motive, with 
its incessant accompaniment of raging waves, the melody associated with 
Senta’s desire to remove that curse, and the breezy Chorus of Sailors, 
are rich materials admirably contrasted and put together. Although the 
subject demands very vigorous treatment, the contrasts are less violent 
and crude than in the Rienzi Overture. In this piece we have 
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the earliest indication of Wagner’s plan of dividing the orchestra into 
separate groups, a scheme not unknown, however, to the three composers 
previously mentioned. : 

The. quintet of bows is now not called upon to bear the chief 
responsibility. The wood-wind is allowed to give out the entire second 
subject without its aid, and we shall see how Wagner carried this further 
by treating the brass in a similar manner later on. For thirty-two bars 
the strings are silent. To the corno-inglese is entrusted the melody, 
which is supported by two bassoons and two horns. Oboes, clarinets, 
and flutes repeat the phrase; then the trombones enter piano and 
complete the section. 

For the still more completely independent treatment of each separate 
family I must refer to the last of the great operatic Overtures, viz., 
Tannhaiser. In it the contour of the classical Overture is still apparent, 
but every section is extended and amplified. The colouring of a subject 
by the gradual introduction of instruments of kindred tints, such as low 
clarinets, bassoons, horns, violas, and violoncellos, even violins on the 
lower strings; the subdivided violins into eight parts; the employment 
of nearly the entire orchestra as an accompaniment, leaving the brass to 
sing the melody alone, are among the many devices known to Weber, 
but stretched to the utmost here. 

Wagner must have realized that the Overture, as an art-form, had 
reached its culminating point, for henceforth he directed his attention to 
the Prelude. What Cherubini and Beethoven did for the Overture, 
Wagner did for the Prelude. It was not his own invention. There are 
many examples extant, even before Meyerbeer and Verdi, in the shape of 
short instrumental introductions, referring more to the opening scene 
than to the character of the entire work which they preface. But 
Wagner’s Preludes have a head and a tail as well as a logically-developed 
body, and are models—if I may apply that term to a piece of music which 
is entirely arbitrary in its form. 

A Prelude may be short or long, in one or more connected move- 
ments; generally speaking, however, it takes the shape of one movement 
in which a striking subject is worked out to the fullest extent, but without 
any recognized key-plan or fixity of general structure. It may also be 
an Overture in miniature, with recurring subjects in more or less 
distinctly related keys. It is customary to deplore the substitution of 
the Prelude for the Overture, but I can hardly share that opinion. So 
long as the preparatory piece of music is in keeping with the 
characteristics of its subject, it fulfils its mission, and, after all, the form 
adopted is of little consequence. 

There are operas which have no introduction at all; when the 
curtain is drawn up abruptly. This is not so satisfactory, but a mere 
medley of tunes is still less so, because even more unmeaning. 
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The first of the great series of Preludes depicts the advent and 
departure of Lohengrin by the simple and convenient means of a skill- 
fully worked up crescendo and decrescendo; the music being gradually 
unfolded in so remarkably flowing a manner that, although there is but 
one full close during the seventy-five bars of which it consists, a perfect 
feeling of satisfaction is the result. I have already pointed out that 
Wagner liked to vary his method of scoring, or at least fit each work 
with some speciality of orchestral treatment in accordance with the spirit 
of his poem. Apart from the gradual stealing in and out again, first of 
the wood-wind, then of the softer brass, such as horns, then the trombones 
—before the brighter-toned trumpets make their appearance in the forte in 
the middle—the Prelude is remarkable for a unique treatment of the 
bowed instruments. Not only are the first and second violins divided 
into eight parts, but an additional solo-quartet of violins is made to soar 
above them: by means of harmonics, which are combined at the close, in 
an unusual manner, with three trumpets, three trombones, and a tuba. 
The whole piece concludes with a long sigh for the said solo-quartet. 

The independence of the wood and brass is now complete, and the 
families have certainly grown large enough to take care of themselves. 
Thus the oboes with their natural bass, the corno-inglese, make one trio. 
The clarinets and bass-clarinet another. Flutes and bassoons now are 
used in groups of three. In fact, we seem gradually to be going back to 
the primitive orchestra. 

This same orchestra served Wagner in his next work, Zristan. But 
the score presents a distinctly different appearance. Probably the most 
intricate and difficult of all his works, it has on that account a peculiar 
fascination for his admirers. 

The rhythmical novelty of the exceedingly difficult passages for the 
strings is very striking, and these are none the easier because the figures 
are not always of that kind which we are accustomed to connect with the 
instruments chosen to play them. -Arpeggio chords not spread over the 
four strings, but in close harmony, more suited to the harp or pianoforte, 
and often in flat keys, which preclude the use of open strings, are freely 
given to the violas and violins. It is not with the music of the opera that 
I have to deal; nothing can be less profitable than to discuss the relative 
merit, or to seek to ascertain the position to which so extraordinary and 
singular a work may lay claim. But it is quite within the scope of 
the present subject to venture an opinion on the scheme of orchestration 
in contradistinction to other works by the same composer. 

I may say, therefore, that in my opinion the instruments, especially 
the wood-wind, being employed so incessantly and in such masses, do 
not preserve their individuality, nor stand out so well in contrast to 
each other; that a general sense of overcrowdedness and surfeit prevails 
in consequence. 
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It is always evident that, for the time being, the master was governed 
—and rightly too—by the subjects of his operas, and here the passion, 
continually at white-heat from the rise to the fall of the curtain, no doubt 
led him to ignore that practicability, especially as regards the strings, for 
which he is justly famous among orchestrators. The score of the 
Meistersinger, although more polyphonic, is infinitely clearer, more direct 
and practical, than this one. The main subject of the characteristic Prelude 
to Tristan is the motive connected with the magic potion ; indeed, restless 
passion expressed by ever-moving semitones is the dominant idea of the 
piece. To the same orchestra are added four harps. 

Before touching upon his last period of orchestration, I would 
point to the Meistersinger Prelude as one of the finest specimens of 
massive and lucid modern orchestration, also as the most shapely 
example of the Prelude. 

I cannot cite another piece in which so many subjects are 
“focussed ”’ together so successfully. The general scheme is arbitrary 
enough, for it is more like a fantasia on Leit-motives than anything 
else, but the clearness of the grand design is obvious. Again, the 
subject of the opera is the dictator of the style. The harmonies are 
diatonic and wholesome, if I may use the term; the key (C major) 
is rigidly adhered to for something like ninety bars. Then we have a 
charming modulation to E major; and passing through a series of 
surprising though by no means violent modulations, we get to E flat. 
Working back in a wonderful way to the original key, we find ourselves 
listening to three combined subjects. Pedantry is here “ hoist with its 
own petard,” and the possibility of producing a piece of music which 
shall satisfy the ear accustomed to demand adherence to certain 
formulas, however elastic, and leaving no sense of disorder upon the 
mind, is convincingly proved. The orchestra is divided in some places 
into three distinct bands. 

In the Ring des Nibelungen, Wagner evidently deemed such an . 
orchestra as we have lately dealt with inadequate faithfully to portray 
the varied picturesque situations and descriptive effects which abound in 
these four music-dramas. He thought it necessary to subdivide the brass 
instruments in a more marked manner, and for this purpose enriched his 
palette by the addition of those colours obtainable from a collection of 
tubas. Till then one only of these instruments had been in active 
employment. Their soft rich tones have little in common with the 
trombones. So he adds five, viz., two tenors, two bass, and one contra- 
bass tuba, and separates them entirely from the quartet of trombones 
which, he in addition, employs. That solemn and weird effects are 
obtainable by this new group is obvious enough. 

Occasionally, too, the quartet of horns is doubled, as in the Rheingold 
introduction, the Wadhiiren-Ritt, when eight horns are added to a con- 
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siderably augmented wood-wind band. Again the number of harps is 
augmented to six, three to each part, forming a fifth division, complete 
in itself. 

Any combination, in fact, answering his purpose is adopted, regard- 
less of all other considerations. How far this system is a practical one 
is another question altogether, since there are no limits to such musical 
scene-painting, and not every composer may venture on such imperative 
demands, even were his conceptions sufficiently lofty. A small band of 
bass clarinets, or any such fanciful and novel combinations, must produce 
correspondingly novel effects, but the composer who would employ them 
must needs have exceptionally novel opportunities and surroundings. 

The growth of the orchestra, from the seed to the tree, has been 
truly a slow one, for its development extends over three centuries, and I 
think—I' had almost said I fear—that it has not done growing yet. 
Speculation is vain. Inventive skill and scientific discovery may from 
time to time add other members to the already large family of musical 
instruments, increasing their compass, their sonority, and their colour ; 
and possibly the composer of the future may feel grateful that he had 
not to score for the Wagnerian orchestra, with its weak and limited 
resources and inadequate means. But let us not envy him, nor his 
audience ! 

It is just possible that, as the means for creating new effects are 
made easy, the taste for pure music may decline and perhaps vanish 
altogether. Musical history tells us of periods in which the work of 
great reformers was forgotten, when it seemed as if Schiller’s words 
were true: ‘ The beautiful must perish and the perfect depart.” 

Whether we are passing through an unlovely period now, I may 
not stop to discuss. Certain it is that we are living at a time when 
the mere craft of creating dazzling and stunning effects is rated 
much higher, and appreciated much more, than the possession of solid 
learning and sterling musical gifts. 

It has been observed that no branch of musical art has shown such 
an advance during the last half-century as the art of orchestration. 

Instrumentation is, however, only the means towards an end; not 
the end itself. 

A painter knows his so-called “bones and muscles,” can draw 
correctly as well as lay on brilliant colour. Now, instrumentation is a 
gift. True, it may be taught, up toa certain point. Musicians have 
their elementary rules clearly drawn up. Practice and experience may 
do much, but unless nature has gifted the composer with that sixth sense, 
“the inward ear,” and the power of realizing the different quality of 
tone of each instrument—in fact, of hearing the work in his own study— 
he will certainly not be able to show his music to full advantage. On 
the other hand, the master of instrumentation has an immense advantage. 
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“Tt sounds well,” is a common expression among musicians, and I am 
afraid it often means that clever scoring has stcod godfather to weak 
invention. The credit is always great when adequate effect is produced 
by modest means, and the men of mark now living would confer a benefit 
on their generation were they to write more frequently for smaller 
orchestras. The chances of public performances woald be increased into 
the bargain. Further, a return to less exacting methods might exercise 
an extremely wholesome influence upon the next generation. It is no 
new thing to hear a young composer fresh from school, or perhaps still 
in it, say, “I can’t write for a small orchestra.” This is really a con- 
fession that his ear is spoiled by the intense sonority of the modern 
orchestra, and it is tantamount to saying, ‘“‘My music requires all the 
help of its magnificent robes to make it presentable.” The great 
explorers have discovered realms undreamed of by their great predecessors, 
and their achievements must ever remain monumental. But the student 
of music, while he is quite justified in taking Voltaire’s remark, “ Let us 
be of our century,” as his canto fermo, will do better still if he adopts, 
as a counterpoint, the old proverb, “ Quod licit Jovis, non licit Bovis.” 


A. C. Mackenzir. 




















MOSES: A Sacrep Operas IN EIGHT SCENES. 
Op. 112. 


By Anton RvuBinstTEIn. 


(Bartholf Senff, Leipzig.) 


HE name of Anton Rubinstein is familiar to all as being that of one 

of the greatest virtuosi of the pianoforte that the world has known; 

and it seems strange that, while a composer of high eminence abroad, 

he should remain unrecognized as such by many in this country. True 

it is that we are given few opportunities of hearing his more important 

works, and it is only by a study of the scores of his operas and 

symphonies that we are able to form some opinion as to the merits 
of a great and living genius. 

The composer of Nero, The Demon, Feramors, Paradise Lost, and 
the Ocean Symphony with some five or six others, besides an extra- 
ordinary amount of chamber-music, can be regarded as no mere 
charlatan of his art, but claims, and with justice too, our close attention 
respecting his last and greatest work—Aoses. We may, or we may 
not, have sympathy with Rubinstein in the pursuit of his ideal sacred 
opera ; but, putting aside all religious scruples, should any exist, we 
cannot allow the music of a master-work, produced at an advanced 
age by a matured musician, to pass unnoticed. Fortunately, the vocal 
and orchestral score is easily obtainable, though the chances of a public 
performance in England seem remote enough, owing to popular prejudice 
against the representation of a Biblical legend on the stage. The 
argument which would exclude religious subjects from operatic treat- 
ment is by no means irresistible, for no more powerful way of impressing 
a fact upon any audience can be found than by setting the idea vividly 
before them in dramatic form. Whatever arguments may be urged— 
and they are all based on sentiment—against the early “ Mysteries,” 
or “ Miracle Plays,” as well as the Oberammergau Passion Play of our 
own time, experience shows that sentiment alone cannot withstand natural 
common sense. Already our American cousins, less fastidious in these 
matters, announce the concert-performance of a selection from Moses, in 
June next, at the Chicago Exhibition. Perhaps, sooner or later, we 
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may be afforded the opportunity in our own country of judging this 
work under more favourable conditions, though it will probably at first 
be given only in the form of an oratorio; in which case, let us content 
ourselves with the thought that “ half-rations were better than none.” 
The text of the opera is by Heinrich: Mosenthal, and affords the 
composer many excellent opportunities for musical effects, of which 
Rubinstein has amply availed himself. The work is divided into two 
parts, and each part into four scenes. To criticize the construction 
and poetical value of the libretto is scarcely within our province. We 
may, however, be permitted to express our satisfaction with the spirit, 
religious and dramatic, that pervades the entire work, and with the 
effective exposition of the scenes and grouping of characters. 


Parr I. 


The first Scene opens on the banks of the Nile, after a short 
orchestral introduction very characteristic of Rubinstein. It is twi- 
light, though in the distance can be seen the buildings of the city of 
Rameses. Johebed, an Israelitish woman, enters, bearing in her arms 
a small wicker cradle, followed by her daughter Miriam, who questions 
her as to her purpose with it. Johebed, full of fear as to the safety of 
the child that sleeps therein, expresses her desire to confide the precious 
burden to the care of the Almighty, “ whose arm is strong,” and who 
“will send a rescuer.” With that, she lays the cradle in the water close to 
the bank. A prayer of exquisite tenderness follows, in which Johebed 
recalls the charity of God towards Abraham, Isaac, and the other 
patriarchs. The opening phrase of her song is as follows :— 


(No. 1.) Moderato assai = -* 
J OHEBED. 
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and throughout the same devotional fee’ .g is preserved. The wood- 
wind and horns are occasionally added to the subdued accompaniment 
of the strings with taste and effect. At the conclusion Johebed hastens 
away, while Miriam stands aside behind a colossal figure to see what 
will befall. Music is heard behind the scene, denoting the advent of a 
procession, and commencing thus :— 
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(No, 2.) cones = 
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This theme has decidedly an oriental flavour. ne to it the 
accompaniment’ of a harp, together with a tambourine, triangle, 
and cymbals, and the effect ean be easily realized. Asnath, Pharaoh’s 
daughter, now enters with her female attendants and slaves, and bids 
them prepare for bathing. 

A fascinating and melodious chorus, in which Asnath joins at 
times, follows her short recitative, and it is of such beauty that we 
cannot refrain from quoting the opening bar, at which the voices enter, 
as below :— 


(No. 3.) CHorus. nN ——— wal ee 
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strings occurs during alternate beats, giving a bright spirited touch to 
the whole movement, and becomes prominent in the subsequent develop- 


ment. Asnath’s attention is, however, arrested by a ripple from beneath 
a neighbouring bush, and her slaves, on going to the bank, see the cradle 
with the sleeping child, and bring it to her. She receives it as a gift 
from Isis, and resolves to foster the child as her own. Here Miriam 
comes forward, and, kneeling before Asnath, tells her of a poor woman, 
now wandering alone beside the stream, whose child has but lately died. 
Asnath desires the woman to be called. Miriam goes out, and returns 
with Johebed. Without knowing her to be the mother, the Princess 
offers Johebed the care of the child, who is to be brought up in the 
palace. This Johebed gratefully accepts, and the scene ends with a 
spirited movement for the four solo voices—Asnath, Miriam, Johebed, 
and a female slave—with choral and orchestral accompaniment. 

Scene IT. opens in front of the colossal figures of Rameses, in the 
construction of which the Israelites are engaged. The music commences 
vigorously with the full orchestra, and the chorus of male voices enters 
in the fourth bar. Complaining and suffering are as vividly depicted in 
the music as in the words. The Overseer goads the people to their 
work, and will give ear to no cry for pity, not even to the voice of Job, 
an infirm old man, who vainly sues for compassion on his people— 
“only one hour’s rest.”” On being taunted with the epithet of “slave,” 
Job exclaims “ No slaves are we”; and gives expression to his feelings 
in a song of great beauty, beginning thus :— 





(No. 4.) Jos. 
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in which ‘he calls upon the God of Israel to avenge their wrongs and 
deliver them from their oppressors. The orchestral accompaniment is 
taken up by the wood-wind and strings alternately, affording an 
effective contrast. The Overseer. strikes Job to the ground for his 
presumption, but is in turn slain by Moses, who makes his entry at this 
moment. Before dying, Job recognizes Moses as the deliverer of his 
people. On the arrival of the Captain of the Guard in search of the 
murderer, Moses proclaims himself, to the astonishment of the Captain, 
who regards him as the King’s son. Moses, however, denies all royal 
claims. He asserts that he is of Hebrew race, and slew the Overseer for 
killing one of his brethren. A grand chorus brings the scene to a 
close ; the Captain and his followers threatening Moses with punishment 
and death, while the Israelites assist their future leader to flight by 
obstructing the pursuit. The opposing choruses exhibit the hand of the 
master, who has thoroughly grasped the situation from a dramatic and 
musical point of view, combining force and technique without any lack 
of interest from beginning to end. 

Scene ITT. is laid in an oasis in the Midian Desert, before Mount 
Horeb. Zipporah, the daughter of Jethro, a Midianitish priest, is 
reclining by the side of a brook beneath the shade of palm-trees, lost in 
reverie. A short orchestral introduction of eight bars precedes the 
chorus of maidens, who are carrying pitchers to the brook for water. 
Thoroughly eastern in character, this chorus possesses a charm, even to 
fascination, more especially when it leads into the following beautiful 
phrase of Zipporah’s song :— 


(No. 5.) Zrpvoran. 
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The piece is in the key of D minor, and accompanied by the harp 
alone, while the female chorus joins in for the last four bars, Although 
NO. I.—VOL. I. c 
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the song contains three verses, and the voice-part remains practically 
unchanged, yet a fresh colouring is given to the accompaniment on each 
repetition ; for instance, the strings sustain the harmony the second 
time, but are entirely absent afterwards, their place being taken by the 
wood-wind playing an octave higher. The harp part is also somewhat 
modified in each recurring verse. 

The maidens are surprised by a band of Edomites, who rush in 
from all sides. Moses, however, fortunately appears on the scene, and 
drives them away, receiving the heartfelt gratitude of Zipporah and 
her maidens. Jethro, who has meanwhile learned how Moses had 
befriended his daughter, comes and invites him as a guest to his hone— 
an offer willingly accepted. Being left alone, by his own wish, Moses 
turns his thoughts to the welfare of his people, and considers how he 
can best aid them. The orchestral accompaniment here calls for remark, 
being given to the violoncellos alone, and divided into six individual 
parts during the entire “scena.” It then changes to a tremolo of 
violins, as Moses hears a “rustling of the palms,” and on turning 
round beholds “the burning bush.” A choir of heavenly spirits 
call him by name, and he sinks upon his knees in an attitude of 
devotion. A fortissimo peal on the organ is heard, and, after a 
momentary silence, the Voice of God, speaking to Moses. 

Rubinstein has entrusted this important ré/e to a tenor voice, and 
we can well imagine the effect thus produced, in contrast to the pre- 
ceding tone-colour. The choir of heavenly spirits is again heard, singing 
“ Holy, holy, holy is Jehovah ;”’ and Moses renders his praise to God 
in a song accompanied by the choir and full orchestra, and commencing 
thus in the key of Ab :— 


(No. 6.) Moszs. 
Con moto moderato = .J 
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Thus a truly great and powerful climax is reached, in which the musi- 
cian soars to an almost inconceivable height, bearing his listeners on 
eagle-pinions to the very gates of heaven. 

Scene IV.—A long orchestral accompaniment depicting the plagues 
of Egypt precedes the raising of the curtain upon a hall in Pharaoh’s 
palace. The effect of the opening bars appears somewhat doubtful 
upon paper, and might be described as a decidedly risky piece of 
scoring; but of this we hesitate to speak with certainty until we can 
hear and judge for ourselves. The introduction of a pianoforte into 
the orchestra is certainly a novel if not happy experiment, and the 
glissando demi-demi-semiquaver passages from the upper register of 
the keyboard to the lower is evidently suggestive of the plague of 
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hail. The frogs are characterized by the leaping of thirds and fourths 
to an octave above in a jerky figure played by the various instruments 
of the wood-wind tribe, as the following example will show :— 


(No. 7.) Fis. ~~ 
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The strings meanwhile sustain the harmony. We should imagine 
the effect to be imitative, not to say grotesque. The swarm of 
locusts is represented by the use of five different rhythmical passages 
played at the same time on the strings, while the brass are responsible 
for the harmony. 

The curtain rises upon an impressive scene in which a chorus of 
Egyptians are bewailing their lot, while priests stand by with lighted 
torches—the plague of darkness is upon them. The whole situation is 
portrayed by a strange passage for muted strings, beginning thus :— 


(No. 8.) ~ ; 
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Throughout the chorus the same weird and unvarying accompaniment 
is kept up. In vain are Isis and Osiris appealed to by their votaries, 
and even Pharaoh laments the futility of his power. Asnath implores 
her father to give the Israelites permission to depart, that the land may 
be freed from the curse of the plagues. Pharaoh, however, calls upon 
the priests to appeal to their gods once again. A chorus of great power 
and dramatic feeling follows, in which the priests and priestesses join 
with the assembled crowd in a united supplication. Here, one might 
almost say, Rubinstein is at his best. The brass drum and cymbals, 
together with a triangle and tambourine, are called into requisition, 
and, being judiciously treated, produce a stirring effect, gorgeous 
in colour and forcible in expression. 

At the end of the invocation the solemn phrase (No. 8), quoted 
above, is again heard; and we know that the power of the heathen gods 
is vain. Moses now enters, and, on the King’s promise to set free the 
“ Sons of Jacob,” raises his hand to heaven and dispels the darkness. 
Daylight suddenly breaks upon the scene, and the chorus joyfully 
welcomes the boon. Though strictly conventional in form, the music 
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exhibits the hand of the master, and the movement reaches a brilliant 
climax. On Moses’ demanding the fulfilment of the royal word, Pharaoh 
equivocates, and consents to free the men; the women, children, and 
flocks, however, are to remain behind. Moses threatens the further 
vengeance of God, and stands in danger of being slain by the troops 
and followers of the enraged King. A roll of thunder is heard, and, to 
the solemn accompaniment of the trombones and tuba, Moses proclaims 
the Word of God, that the Angel of Death is let loose over the land to 
slay the firstborn in every family. A wailing chorus follows this 
announcement, but is interrupted by Asnath’s entrance, bringing the 
King news of his son’s death. At length Pharaoh reluctantly gives his 
consent to the departure of the Israelites, and Moses calls upon his 
people to follow him to freedom. The scene closes with the elders of 
Israel exclaiming, ‘“ All praise to God.” 

The feeling throughout is essentially dramatic, and the musician is 
here afforded full scope for the free expression of his powers. That 
Rubinstein has succeeded is evident from a study of the score, wherein 
he displays a wonderful degree of invention and resource, combined with 
the skill and experience of a master. To say more than this would 
perhaps savour of flattery or immoderate admiration. We feel, however, 
that, in reviewing a work such as now lies before us, it is not so much 
the critical attention to minor details and exposition of comparative 
technical faults that should stimulate us in our endeavour to arrive at the 
truth, but the search for artistic beauty, and points of real and material 
interest. Holding this object in view, we now proceed to the examination 
of the second half of this work. 


Part IT. 


Scene V.—The Israelites under Moses’ guidance have reached the 
shore of the Red Sea, and here the feast of the Passover is instituted to 
celebrate their escape from the Egyptian bondage and immunity from 
the plague of death. A messenger hastily arrives, and proclaims the 
approach of Pharaoh with his host, intending their destruction. The 
Israelites immediately begin to complain and murmur, but Moses 
calls upon God for help, and the waters dividing show a pathway 
to the other shore. With a song of thanksgiving, the people pass 
across; but none too soon, for Pharaoh and his horsemen quickly 
appear, and dash after them. The walls of water, however, give way ; 
and the Egyptians perish in the waves. 

Such is the action of this scene, which throughout is picturesque, 
powerful, and dramatic. The music thoroughly sustains its descriptive 
character, and considerably adds to the effect, owing to the richness 
of colour imparted to it by the orchestration, 
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The opening chorus is to be specially admired for its grandeur and 
melodic beauty, being in complete form, and invested with interest in 
every stage of its development. The counterpoint is bold and vigorous, 
and proves the composer to be an adept in fugal writing. The recitative 
that follows is somewhat uninteresting—the accompaniment being almost 
entirely sustained by the brass—and this is, perhaps, due to the stirring 
etiect produced by the preceding movement, there being little to demand 
attention until the entrance of the messenger. 

On hearing the news of Pharaoh’s approach, the Israelites express 
their fear and murmurings in a chorus that vividly depicts the agitation 
of their minds. Moses’ prayer, though simple as regards its construc- 
tion, claims our notice in two respects: firstly, for the effective and 
melodious treatment of the voice; and secondly, for the peculiarity of 
the accompaniment, which is undertaken, as in a previous scene, by 
violoncellos, subdivided this time, however, into four parts only, but 
with an extra part for the double-basses. We quote the first two bars 
of the prayer. 

(No. 9.) Moszs. 
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In the music which represents the division of the waters, Rubinstein 
has employed a 32-ft. pedal-note (A) of the organ, which is sustained all 
through the Chorus and Hymn of Thanksgiving. 

The advent of the Egyptians is signified in the working out of the 
following phrase :— 


(No. 10.) Allegro vivace = 


pea sae stage is Pease. with horsemen. Pharaoh, in an effective 
declamatory and dramatic recitative, exhorts his soldiers to advance 
along the path which the Israelites have taken, and himself leads the 
way. The warriors, with a wild shout, dash after their leader. 
Descending chromatic passages for the strings, commencing piano 
and reaching a /fortissimo for the full orchestra, denote the rushing 
together of the waters; while, amid the growing din, cries of the 
drowning men are heard, only to die away with the decreasing sound 
and distant murmur of the settling waters. The scene closes with a 
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long-drawn ascending passage and crescendo for the orchestra alone, 
reaching thus a brilliant and effective climax on the chord of C minor. 

Scene VI. is most uninteresting from a dramatic point of view, 
though masterly in its musical treatment. Having arrived safely on 
the other side of the Red Sea, the Israelites sing a Hymn of Thanks- 
giving, which practically occupies the entire act. An unaccompanied 
chorus, in which the part-writing is at times scarcely to be commended, 
opens the scene, and, being of some length, it is questionable whether 
an accurate pitch can be maintained to the end. 

The short recitative of Moses that follows is of little interest, but 
serves to lead the way to Miriam’s Song, the opening bars of which we 
quote below. 

(No. 11.) Miriam, 


Gott ist mein Sieg, mein Sai 
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The accompaniment is played by a harp, and at the end of each 
verse the chorus and full orchestra unite in a jubilant coda. It will be 
noticed that the above phrase (No. 11) is founded on the notes of a 
tetrachord (A, B, C, D), and is probably of Hebraic origin. 

The fugue, commenced by the chorus at the conclusion of Miriam’s 
song, is remarkable for its great length, extending, as it does, to the 
close of the scene. The subject enters with the bass voices, and is as 
follows :— 

(No. 12.) Animato non tanto. 
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To this we should expect a tonal answer. The tenors, however, enter at 
the fifth bar with a real answer, and the exposition is carried out in the 
usual orthodox way. After modulation through the keys of A major, 
B major, and E minor, a return is made to the original key, and the 
subject enters canonically in the form of a stretto. The orchestra 
continues an imitation figure— 
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and the voices become ejaculatory, until, after various modulations, the 
key of AD is reached. The inverted subject is now worked conjointly 
with the original theme (No. 12), and resolves into the exposition of a 
double fugue between the chorus on one side and the orchestra on the 
other; while to the violins and violas is assigned an independent 
counterpoint of the third species. After further development, a domi- 
nant pedal on G is reached; and the bass, tenor, and alto voices enter 
one after the other with the subject, at a distance of four bars. A 
solo horn and tenor trombone make their entry a bar later than the 
bass voices in séretto, with the subject in augmentation; while the 
former counterpoint in quavers for the strings changes into quaver 
triplets. On reaching the tonic, a new phrase is heard (No. 14), 
which is allotted as a solo to Miriam, and afterwards answered in four- 
part harmony by the chorus. 


(No. 14.) Mrrram. 
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Finally, after a long tonic pedal, during which the original theme 
plays an important part in the orchestral development, the climax is 
reached, and the curtain falls upon a scene which might be described as 
a musical triumph. 

Scene VII.—The Israelites are in the desert, at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. An orchestral introduction precedes the raising of the curtain, 
and is based on the following theme, descriptive of their wanderings :— 

(No. 15.) Lento ma non troppo. 
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In the first chorus the people are rejoicing at the fall of manna from 
heaven, the musical accompaniment being illustrative and effective. 
Zipporah complains of the dreariness of the scene around and the horrors 
of the desert, but is chidden for her want of faith by Miriam in a song 
of great beauty and tenderness. It would be difficult to select any 
particular phrase or section for quotation, as the voice-part throughout is 
melodious and full of charm, while the soft, dreamy accompaniment, to 
which it is wedded, possesses a character of its own. At the end of the 
song, in which Zipporah joins, Moses enters, and divides the people into 
twelve tribes, at the same time appointing his brother Aaron high priest. 
An unaccompanied litany follows, in which four priests repeat, after 
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Aaron, certain formulas of their creed in four-part harmony. The 
scene now grows dark. A storm comes on, with thunder and lightning ; 
and from.the clouds is heard the voice of Jehovah, declaring the ten 
commandments. As before, this ré/e is entrusted to a tenor voice, and is 


accompanied by the orchestra with a deep rumbling chord in the bass. _ _ 


The chorus murmurs an “Amen” during each pause. At the conclusion 
of this solemn ceremony the darkness dies away, and daylight shines 
forth again; while an invisible choir of heavenly hosts is heard above 
singing “ Hosanna.” 

Moses now ascends the mountain, followed by Joshua, to receive thé 
tables of stone. On his departure Korah, a fanatic, incites the Israelites 
to rebellion and idolatry, in spite of the protestations and endeavours of 
Aaron, Miriam, Zipporah, and the priests. The golden calf is brought 
forward, and, to a wild frenetic dance and chorus, the worship of the 
idol is commenced. 

The following example will serve to illustrate the barbaric character 
of the accompaniment :— 

(No. 16.) 8va. 
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At the height of the revels Moses returns with the tables, and 
witnessing in horror the scene before him, casts them to pieces on the 
ground. He curses Korah and his followers for their idolatrous sin, and 
declares that the Israelites shall wander for forty years in the wilderness 
as a punishment for their want of faith. With a crash the earth opens, 
and swallows the idol together with its worshippers. The scene con- 
cludes with an ensemble for three different choruses—the people on the 
stage, evil spirits, and angels, both the latter invisible—and the effect is at 
times almost terrific in power and intensity. Each division of the voices is 
skilfully contrasted, while the accompaniment is vigorous and well- 
sustained, It cannot be said that the music is at all difficult or diffuse, 
for it keeps a straightforward course to the end. Moreover, it owes its 
strength not so much to melodic charm as to the continuity and firm 
outline of design with which the whole movement is constructed. 

Scene VIII. (Epilogue).—A hill beside the river Jordan. A some- 
what lengthy orchestral introduction opens the scene, and, though 
founded on no distinctive theme, is characteristic of Rubinstein’s more 
abstract style, owing somewhat to its vagueness. The instrumentation 
is, however, happily conceived, and affords interest where dulness might 
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otherwise prevail. On the raising of the curtain, Balak, king of Moab, 
is endeavouring to induce the prophet Balaam to curse the Israelites, 
and assist him in preventing their entrance to the promised land. 
Balaam, in recitative, relates the familiar episode of the Ass, and the 
vision of the Angel, but changes the curse toa blessing. The accompany- 
ing music is emotional and dramatic; especially so, when, to the sound of 
trumpets and drums, Balak rushes out in anger to lead his troops to the 
battle, while without is heard the chorus of Israelites calling upon God 
for victory. 

The stage being left empty Moses now enters, worn out by fatigue 
and old age, and supported by an attendant, named Kur, who ascends 
the hill at Moses’ bidding to report the progress of the fight. A prayer 
of great devotional feeling follows, in which Moses beseeches God 
to aid His people. The accompaniment is divided among four solo 
violoncellos. The following opening bars of the prayer will serve as an 
example :— 

(No. 17.) Moszs. 
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As the battle proceeds Kur grows more anxious concerning the 
issue, and urges Moses to further prayer. Finally, a great shout of 
triumph is heard behind the scene, and the Israelites rush forward 
rejoicing in their victory. The music is thoroughly in keeping with 
the situation, as the following illustration will show :— 

(No. 18.) 
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Moses addresses the warriors, and declares Joshua his successor and 
their future leader, since the promised land now lies open before them. 
Bidding them a long and affectionate farewell, he disappears from their 
sight as if by a miracle. All present sink upon their knees, and to the 
accompaniment of an organ and harps, an invisible choir of heavenly 
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spirits declares the apotheosis of Moses—the lawgiver and deliverer of 
Israel. 

Thus ends in « befitting manner the great religious work that has 
been occupying our attention. To overpraise it would be as vain as to 
depreciate its artistic value. Blemishes and technical faults will no 
doubt be found, but to the searchers after beauty this work will afford - 
countless attractions, besides profitable study. A retrospective glance 
over the score reveals fresh points of interest at almost every step, 
which it is easy to overlook on a first perusal. The music is essen- 
tially dramatic, at times lyrical, although written on principles entirely 
opposed to the practical theories of Richard Wagner. It would be 
difficult to find a /eit-motif, and only on rare occasions can we point to 
the recurrence of an original theme or section as a trace of such, when 
it happens more or less often to prove a mere repetition without any 
definite idea being attached to it. The orchestration is vivid, picturesque, 
and strong, displaying marvellous invention combined with no ordinary 
skill. At times the effect produced may sound somewhat doubtful, but 
this is soon lost sight of in the maze and richness of colour with which 
Rubinstein has invested his work. 

Moses is, in the first place, written for the stage and all its acces- 
sories, without which one half of its dramatic power would be lost. The 
music, however, forms such an attractive feature of interest in itself, that 
it will probably be found as imposing and as much to be enjoyed in the 
concert-hall as in the theatre. It is hazardous to prophesy, especially in 
these times, but we have little doubt that, with regard to Moses, the 
motto, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat,’”’ will be verified, and Rubinstein’s 
position as a great master of his art justly acknowledged by the whole 
musical world. We will conclude by expressing the wish that it may 
not be long before a public representation of the entire work is allowed 
to take place, either on the Continent or in our own country ; if possible,, 
let us hope, under the direction of the eminent composer himself. 
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HE career of Georges Bizet is one of the most striking instances 
in the history of music of a life of struggle and failure, followed 
by a death upon the very threshold of success. The sudden death of 
the young composer only a few months after the unsuccessful production 
of Carmen was sad enough in itself, but sadder still in view of the 
brilliant triumph which the opera afterwards scored, a triumph in which 
he had no share. In speaking of Bizet, one is constantly reminded of 
the fate of Keats. In the case of the musician, at any rate, it would 
possibly be an exaggeration to say that the cold reception given to his 
works was the actual cause of his death, but we may be pretty safe in 
supposing that the inevitable end was hastened by the rebuffs and 
disappointments which he experienced. 

It would be hardly correct to say that Bizet died without having 
tasted the sweets of success. Neither of his two three-act operas, Les 
Pécheurs de Perles and La Jolie Fille de Perth, were actually failures. 
Musicians, indeed, recognized the remarkable promise which both works, 
especially the former, displayed, but the public gave them a cold recep- 
tion. As for Djamiieh, a one-act opera, which has lately been successfully 
performed in England, though it also did not win much general favour, 
it proved a veritable apple of discord to French connoisseurs. Wagner 
had never been a favourite in Paris, but in 1872, when the memory of 
his unlucky pamphlet ‘“‘ Eine Kapitulation ” was still fresh, the feeling 
against him was perhaps stronger than at any other period. The 
merest suspicion of Teutonic influence was enough to put the critics 
on the gui vive. Djamileh is not what we should call Wagnerian 
in tendency nowadays, but it was thought very advanced in 1872. 
The. critics pounced upon it as a victim upon which to pour out the 
vials of their wrath. The amount of ill feeling and rancour which 
Bizet’s innocent little opera stirred up is hardly credible. If Tristan 
und Isolde had suddenly been produced in their midst, the Parisian 
journalists could hardly have carried their insane Chauvinism to a more 
ridiculous extent. These discussions, of course, brought Bizet’s name 
before the musical world of Paris, but the general public after all cares 
very little for professional quarrels, and the amount of interest which 
the young composer’s tendencies excited outside purely musical circles 
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may be gauged by the fact that Djamileh only survived eleven per- 
formances. But it is by Carmen that Bizet has earned his world-wide 
reputation, and his earlier works are chiefly interesting as steps in the 
ladder of his development. Now that every one knows the opera by 
heart, it is worth while to glance back to that memorable evening, 
March 3rd, 1875, when Carmen first saw the light} and to trace, if 
possible, some of the causes which conduced to its almost inexplicable, 
as it seems to us, want of success. 

First a word about the theatre and the class of audience which 
frequer.ted it. Not even its warmest admirers would have described the 
Opéra Comique of that epoch as a “smart” theatre. From stalls to 
gallery the bourgeois element held undisputed sway. Everything 
connected with it was eminently respectable, but just a trifle dull. The 
Salle Favart, as its frequenters termed it, was, in fact, curiously like an 
old-fashioned theatre in some out-of-the-way little German town, and 
the portly dames throned in the boxes looked as if they were perfectly 
capable upon the smallest encouragement of producing “ tatting ” from 
the depths of mysterious reticules. An admirable audience from a paying 
point of view, no doubt, but not quite the one to which a young 
composer would choose to offer the darling offspring of his genius, fresh 
from his brain, and glowing with life and passion. Times are changed 
now, and such works as Manon, Lakmé, Werther, and Carmen itself have 
attracted a very different audience to the Opéra Comique. If we want 
to see the kind of house which turned such a cold shoulder on Carmen, 
we must go to the Place du Chatelet, where the Opéra Comique has been 
located since the terrible fire of 1887, on a Sunday evening when they 
play La Dame Blanche or Le Pré aux Clercs. Then the bourgeoisie turns 
out in full force, bringing with it the atmosphere of the back parlour in 
all its native purity. One is hardly surprised to find that an audience of 
this type found Carmen immoral. It is after all a far cry from the 
extremely proper heroines of Hérold and Boieldieu to the fascinating 
gipsy whom Madame Galli-Marié impersonated in so lifelike a manner. 
One can imagine how the placid matrons in the da/con must have closed 
their eyes in horror when the brazen cigariére strolled up to José with 
that curious balancement des hanches which Mérimée describes so vividly, 
and tossed her flower into his face. j 

But it is hardly fair to accuse the audience of prudishness when 
M. du Locle himself, the manager and the man who, next to Bizet, was 
the most interested in the success of the opera, went so far as to warn a 
friend not to bring his family to Carmen until he had seen it himself. 
Of course all the characters in Mérimée’s tale (for Micaela is a creation 
of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, the librettists) are the most unprincipled 
ragamuffins imaginable, but that, it is hardly necessary to say, has 
nothing to do with the morality or immorality of the piece. Carmen, no 
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doubt, is a picture of vicious life, but there is never the slightest attempt 
to pass off vice as virtue. On the contrary, the fate of the perfidious 
heroine is, as a piece of poetic justice, all that the most rigid moralist 
could desire. With a director who took such a strange method of 
advertising his new piece, it is not surprising that the staff of the theatre 
put difficulties in poor Bizet’s way. Even his serene temper found the 
rehearsals almost intolerable owing to the apathy and prejudice of the 
performers. The band and chorus, accustomed to the simple scores of 
the older masters, thought Bizet’s music both difficult and ungrateful. 
The scene-shifters, painters, carpenters, and so forth, who had never 
had to cope with anything more elaborate than “A Room in the 
Palace” or “ The Exterior of an Inn,” grumbled terribly over Carmen 
with its practicable bridge, bull-fight, and processions; for M. du Locle, 
in spite of his doubts as to its morality, had spared no expense in 
putting Bizet’s work upon the stage. The charming orchestration won 
the hearts of the members of the band, and on the first night they 
played capitally ; but the chorus was never at home in the music, and 
many of the most effective numbers, notably the Chorus of Cigarette. 
Girls in the first act, missed fire altogether. His principal singers, too, 
tried the unfortunate composer sorely, though, in one instance, Madame 
Galli-Marié’s obstinacy finally led to the happiest results. Where the 
popular “ Habajiera ” now stands, Bizet had originally written an air in 
six-eight time, graceful enough, but not particularly characteristic. 
This would not do at all for the singer. She wanted something which 
would make her first appearance effective, something which would 
enable her to grip her audience from the outset. The composer 
promised to do what he could for her. He produced in succession no 
fewer than thirteen different versions of Carmen’s aria d’entrata. None 
of them, however, realized the prima donna’s ideal. Bizet’s imagination 
was exhausted, and the lady was as dissatisfied as ever. In despair he 
bethought him of an old Spanish air which had struck his fancy while 
he was looking through a collection of songs, years before, when his. 
ideas of Carmen were still undeveloped. With the aid of this melody 
he composed the “ Habaiiera,” with which Madame Galli-Marié at last 
professed herself contented. Her instinct was quite right, for not only 
does the famous air express the character of the wayward gipsy in a 
nutshell, and put it before the audience in vivid colours at the outset of 
the piece, but it was one of the few numbers which was praised 
unreservedly by the critics at the first performance, and it still remains 
as popular as ever. 

But perhaps the most powerful agent in the downfall of Carmen 
was the belief, which was current at the time, that Bizet was an 
advocate of the theories of Wagner. Of course no one who knew 
anything of Tristan or Die Meistersinger could seriously suppose this 
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for an instant, but as a matter of fact Wagner’s music was little known 
in Paris at that time. It was fourteen years since the disastrous pro- 
duction of Tannhiuser at the Grand Opéra, and no subsequent attempt 
(except M. Pasdeloup’s performance of Rienzi, which is hardly a typical 
work) had been made to place any of his works upon the French stage. 
Wagnerism, however, was a kind of parrot-cry, which was always raised 
when a young composer showed any inclination to swerve by a hair’s 
breadth from the beaten track. I think that the best way of illustrating 
the feelings of the older school of musicians will be by appending 
translations of extracts from the articles which appeared in various 
prominent newspapers after the production of Carmen. I have searched 
in vain for one really generous or appreciative notice. Some critics 
shelter themselves behind ambiguities, or deal out half-hearted approba- 
tion in a timorous fashion, but not one seems to realize that he has 
assisted at the production of a work of the very first rank. I will 
quote first from an article in L’ Art Musical by M. Léon Escudier, a - 
well-known critic, whose voice carried considerable weight at the time. 
His remarks upon Wagner refer of course to the incredibly foolish 
pamphlet “ Eine Kapitulation,” which the German composer published 
soon after the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian war, and which probably 
did more to exclude his music from France than all his theories put 
together. 

“The Music of the Future has been a standing joke for some 
years, and it is high time that we heard the last of it. The leader of 
the school, since school it must be called, M. Richard Wagner, has been 
banished from our theatres and concert-rooms. Had it not been for the 
war, which gave this gentleman an opportunity of making his opinion 
of us public, we might even now be at the mercy of his braying 
German trumpets, to the destruction of all real music. Happily no 
one dares now give public expression to any enthusiasm for such 
eccentricities But M. Wagner has sowed much baneful seed, 
which it is important should be hindered from reaching maturity. 

“This seed may be traced in the works of some young composers 
whose first attempts have been overpraised, and who consequently 
believe themselves called upon to demolish everything that the great 
masters have built up. Rossini, according to them,-could do nothing 
but string together cavatinas, Donizetti cabalettas, and Auber ballads. 
.... These remarks apply particularly to M. Bizet. Let us discuss 
his Carmen. This work is by no means without merit. The hand of a 
musician who knows his business thoroughly is plainly seen in it. But 
it is all head and no heart. Here and there we find a sort of vigour 
which looks like inspiration, but, after all, it leaves us cold. The fact is 
that M. Bizet calculates his effects too nicely. He seems unable to let 
his melodies speak for themselves, and goes out of his way to distract 
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our attention from them by means of incongruous accompaniments. 
When he finds a pearl, he smothers it in the setting. No one can deny 
that the work is scholarly. There are charming details, too, in the score, 
but lost in confused masses of harmony, which may possibly be clever, 
but which certainly hinder the ear from following the melody. There 
was far more freedom and nature in Les Péchewrs and La Jolie Fille de 
Perth, and greater lucidity of thought. In Carmen the composer has 
made up his mind to show us how learned he is, with the result that he 
is often dull and obscure. He makes a point of never finishing his 
phrases, till the ear grows weary of waiting for the cadence which never 
comes. Were he to trust to his inspiration, he would be a popular 
favourite at once, but he takes particular pains to be longwinded and 
tiresome. The orchestral movements, which have no direct bearing upon 
the story, were much applauded. And the highly-coloured ballet music, 
which is cleverly scored, was also received with favour. Of the vocal 
numbers, we may mention a Havanese song and chorus in the first act, 
the Toreador’s song in the second—a spirited, though rather commonplace 
air, which was admirably sung by M. Bouhy—and in the third act a trio 
and a graceful romance for Mlle. Chapuis. Further than this we cannot 
go; indeed, we are not sure that in noticing these numbers we have not 
been over-generous to M. Bizet. We will conclude with a few words 
about the libretto. 

“MM. Meilhac and Halévy, whose names, as a rule, are synonymous 
with success, have not been so fortunate as usual. Their piece is in- 
deed admirably constructed, but the characters, or at any rate the 
two principal ones, are terribly unsympathetic. As a matter of fact, 
Mérimée’s novel is impossible upon the stage. The gipsy girl, whose 
liaisons form the subject of the story, is an odious creature at best, and 
Mme. Galli-Marié accentuates the least attractive side of her character. 
The actress’s gestures are a very incarnation of vice, and there is some- 
thing licentious even in the tones of her voice. If this is what is 
known as dramatic realism we pity Mme. Galli-Marié for having to 
undertake such a part. We will not dilate any further upon Carmen 
or her lover. The woman leaves the embraces of a soldier for those 
of a bull-fighter, and the soldier kills the woman. That is the piece 
in a nutshell. We spare our readers the details.” 

After this outburst of critical fury the remarks of M. Frangois 
Oswald in Le Gaulois sound almost complimentary. 

“When Djamileh had finished its brief career M. Bizet replied to a 
friend who reproached him with his Wagnerian tendencies, ‘I wrote 
my opera for the twenty people in Paris who are capable of understanding 
it.’ I observe with pleasure the change which has come over the young 
composer. In Carmen he has made the most meritorious efforts 
to be comprehensible, but unluckily has only partially succeeded. 
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M. Bizet belongs to the school of ‘civet sans liévre.’ He replaces 
the natural flow of melody which we enjoy in the works of Auber 
and Adam by the thousand and one resources of erudition. Let us 
in justice admit, however, that, considering the scarcity of singers 
nowadays, it is not surprising that composers should rely principally 
upon instrumental effects. M. Bizet, like so many of his contem- 
poraries, is inclined to give the melody to the orchestra and the 
accompaniment to the voice. No doubt, as a symphonist, he looks 
upon the theatre as a pis-aller, and only condescends to employ’ it 
because it is open every night, and the public has got into the way 
of attending it. Let us hope, however, that last night’s experiences 
will convince M. Bizet of the folly of his ways. Let him stick close 
to melody, for that is what the public loves above all.” 

Some extracts from M. Oscar Comettant’s article in Le Siécle ed 
also amuse, if they do not instruct. 

“Such a libretto as this could hardly be expected to inspire’ : a 
musician. It could hardly be treated as an opéra bouffe, still less as 
a serious opera. It is pure sensualism, and I doubt if any one but 
Rossini, with his marvellous flow of spontaneous melody, could be 
found to set it aright. Certainly no one will accuse M. Bizet of 
melodic prodigality, nor is this the only difference between him and 
the great Italian master. It is useless to try and express Carmen’s 
erotic fury by ingenious orchestration; melody is the only thing 
which can realize MM. Meilhac and Halévy’s brutally realistic 
characters. I do not mean to say that there are not what are called 
themes in M, Bizet’s music. Unfortunately, as a rule, they are 
anything but original, and they lack distinction, which surprises me 
in the composer of Djamileh There is no unity of style in 
Carmen, but its greatest fault is that it is not dramatic i 
has learnt everything that can be taught; but he has a great deal 
still to find out which no one can ever teach him. He thinks too 
much and does not feel enough, and his inspirations, even when most 
happy, lack sincerity and truth, two qualities which are worth all the 
erudition in the world.” 

It was eight years before Paris could be brought to realize the 
greatness of Carmen, and long before then Bizet’s opera had become 
an established favourite in Germany, England, and America. It is 
very much to our credit, unmusical though we be, that from the first 
we appreciated Carmen at its proper value. But even these triumphs 
abroad came too late for the composer to enjoy them. Only three 
months after its original production Bizet died suddenly at Bougival 
—so suddenly, indeed, as to give rise to rumours of suicide, Whether 
they were true or not, it is certain that even his most intimate friends 
were not allowed to see his body before the funeral. The mystery of 
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his death was enhanced by one of those curious occurrences which, as 
Mr. Kipling says, have never been quite explained. Carmen was being 
performed at the Opéra Comique. The third act was in full swing, 
and Mme. Galli-Marié was singing the wonderful song in which the 
heroine reads the prediction of her own death in the cards. Suddenly 
she was seized by an unaccountable terror; her heart seemed to cease 
beating ; her voice shook, and it was with difficulty she could pronounce 
the fateful words, “la mort.” Mastering herself with an effort, she 
finished the scene, but fainted on reaching the wings. The next 
morning she heard of Bizet’s death. 

The sad news threw a gloom over all Paris, and the composer’s 
funeral was attended by many artistic and musical celebrities. 
But nothing could galvanize Carmen into a success, and after fifty 
performances it. was withdrawn. The revival in 1883 was a brilliant 
triumph, and for the last ten years Carmen has been one of the most 
solid successes of the Opéra Comique. Médlle.;Calvé’s assumption of 
the title-réle, which we may hope to have an opportunity of seeing 
this summer at Covent Garden, has still further increased the popularity 
of Bizet’s opera, so that at the present moment it may safely be 
pronounced second to none in general favour. 


R. A. SrreatFeicp. 
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‘“‘ The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.”— Wordsworth. 


ERHAPS that which is most likely to gladden the heart of the 
thoughtful musician in recalling the performances given in 
London during the past spring is the increased attention that orchestral 
concerts have received, and the proportional retirement into a less con- 
spicuous position of pianoforte recitals. It is true that Mr. Henschel’s 
Symphony Concerts have only received the support they deserved, 
when their early eclectic character was abandoned and the “ star”’ soloist 
introduced, and that the largest audiences have lately been attracted by 
programmes in which the writings of Beethoven or Wagner, or both, 
predominated, old experience being thus: repeated; but, apart from 
these undeniable facts, there are still many indications that orchestral 
music is gaining in popularity, and that the future is not far distant 
when orchestral concerts will be held in more widespread esteem than at 
present. 

The Saturday Orchestral Concerts at the Crystal Palace have been 
well attended, and the performances fully up to the high standard of 
excellence they have attained under the experienced dbdton of Mr. 
Manns. Several novelties have been brought forward, but none of 
great artistic importance. At the first of the spring concerts, on 
February 18th, two movements were played from Professor Nicodé’s 
orchestral suite, ‘‘ Carnival Pictures.” This suite comprises a procession 
of masqueraders, in the form of a polonaise; a characteristic waltz 
measure, containing “an avowal of love;” a reverie, entitled “A 
Strange Dream;” and a spirited ‘“ Humoresque.” Only the second 
and last were given on this occasion, but these proved so cleverly 
written and attractive that it is to be hoped the suite will soon be heard 
in its entirety. The following week the most important item was 
Dvorék’s Fourth Symphony in G, one of his finest and most character- 
istic works, introduced into England by the Philharmonic Society in 
1890, and chosen by the composer for performance as his representative 
work on the day of his investiture at Cambridge with the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music, On the 4th of March a work of some- 
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what wild character was produced, viz., an overture by Professor 
G. W. L. Marshall-Hall, the present holder of the Chair of Music at 
Melbourne University. On March 11th, Dvorék’s Mass in D, Op. 86, 
was performed for the first time in England. It was written for the con- 
secration, which took place on September 11th, 1887, of a private 
chapel in Luzan, belonging to Josef Klavka, President of the Imperial 
Academy of Art, Science, and Literature at Prague. The accompani- 
ment was originally confined to the organ, violoncellos, and double 
basses, but last year the composer scored the work for orchestra, omitting, 
however, parts for flutes or clarinets. The composition is non-pre- 
tentious, but instinct with devotional expression, melodious charm, and 
rhythmical life. The chief interest of the next concert was centered in 
the revival of Mozart’s Violin Concerto in A, one of the two concertos 
which the composer described as “‘ Mit dem Strassburger” or “ Strass- 
burg dance,” which forms a feature of the finale. It was composed in 
1775, and seems to have been forgotten until Dr. Joachim discovered it 
some forty years since at Salzburg, and played it nine years ago at the 
Crystal Palace. It is now published, and from its genuine Mozartean 
character deserves the attention of violinists. The concert on the 25th 
March brought forward a clever and brilliant concerto for violoncello 
and orchestra by Herr Julius Klengel, who played the solo part with 
great verve and breadth of phrasing. Mention is also due of an in- 
teresting and picturesquely scored concert overture, entitled “Sakuntala,”’ 
by Goldmark. The Philharmonic Society began on March 9th their 
eighty-first season in a most brilliant manner under the direction of 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. The performance was distinguished by a 
singularly finished and refined rendering of Beethoven’s “ Eroica,” and 
the first performance of a concert suite by Dr. Hubert Parry, based 
on his incidental music written for Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s dramatized 
version of Hypatia, produced by Mr. Beerbohm Tree at the Haymarket 
Theatre on the 2nd January last. Although the suite, which is in five 
movements, has been specially arranged by the composer for concert 
use, it cannot be called legitimate concert-room music; but this is, 
perhaps, the greatest proof that can be adduced of its perfect suitability 
to the purpose for which it was written. The next concert afforded 
good testimony of the progress of native musical talent. It contained 
two novelties, both by Englishmen, viz., an orchestral ballad by 
Mr. Arthur Somervell, based on Scott’s “ Helen of Kirkconnel,” and 
Mr. Cliffe’s revised version of his Second Symphony in E minor, pro- 
duced at the last Leeds festival. Mr. Somervell’s work is unpretentious, 
melodious, and short, but is reflectively elegiac in character rather than 
dramatic. Sir Charles Hallé brought up his Manchester orchestra to 
St. James’ Hall on the 22nd February, and was greeted, probably 
somewhat to his surprise, after the meagre support vouchsafed to his 
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orchestral concerts last year, by a crowded and enthusiastic audience. 
The most remarkable item on the programme was Dvordk’s picturesque 
Suite in D, Op. 39, practically introduced to London by Sir Charles on 
the 5th February, 1892. 

The various and now firmly established amateur orchestral societies 
have shown by the merit of their performances satisfactory progress, and 
laudable desire to include new works of musical value in their pro- 
grammes. It is gratifying to note that several new orchestral societies 
have been recently started. They should receive every encouragement, 
for a widespread practical acquaintance with orchestral instruments can- 
not fail to conduce to a love of orchestral music. The improvement in 
theatrical orchestras is also noteworthy, and Professor Stanford’s 
incidental music to Mr. Henry Irving’s production of Becket at the 
Lyceum on the 6th February is worthy of special mention. 

One of the most interesting performances of the season was that 
given by the Bach Choir on the 10th March, when the programme was 
entirely drawn from the works of the master whose name the society 
bears. The chief items were the “ Trauer Ode,” written in 1727 for 
the funeral service of Christiane Eberhardine, the wife of Frederick 
Augustus I., Elector of Saxony; an orchestral suite, or, as Spitta would 
say, an “orchester-partien,’ in D; a church cantata, Herr wie du 
willt, a very fine specimen of its class; and the opening chorus of 
another church cantata entitled Hs erhub sich ein Streit, composed in 
1725; the words, by Picander, the compiler of the text of the St. 
Matthew Passion Music, being the first sacred poem which Bach set to 
music. All these works were probably heard on this occasion for the first 
time in England. The performance subsequently gave rise to an interest- 
ing discussion concerning the correctness of the pitch and tone of the so- 
called Bach-trumpets, the result of the controversy being that either the 
shrill tones of our modern A trumpets in alt were not those for 
which Bach wrote, or that the nervous constitution of our ancestors 
must have been far more phlegmatic than our own. The reputation of 
the Royal Choral Society does not rest upon introducing new works, and. 
when its directors do venture to vary their stereotyped prospectus it is 
disappointing to find that it is in favour of a work of inferior quality. 
Some interest was attached to their departure in this instance by the 
fact that the new composition was by a lady, but it is not too much to 
say that had Miss Smyth’s Mass in D, produced by this society on the 
18th January, been previously submitted with other modern works to 
an independent musical committee, it would not have obtained a hearing. 
It is probably the loftiest flight yet ventured on by the female composer, 
but in spite of its considerable cleverness its chief use will assuredly be 
to act as a warning to those of similar ambition. Miss Smyth is said to 
be now writing a comic opera. Amongst the many choral societies who 
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continue their good work none is more worthy of commendation than 
the Highbury Philarmonic Society, conducted by Mr. G. H. Betjemann. 
This society on the 20th March produced a setting of The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, in the form of a cantata for tenor and bass solos, chorus, and 
orchestra, by Mr. Richard H. Walthew, a student of the Royal College, 
and pupil of Dr. Hubert Parry. The music is remarkable for the happy 
manner in which it enforces the spirit of the text, and the work as a 
whole justifies expectation of more important compositions from the 
same pen. The high standard of Mr. Arthur Chappell’s chamber con- 
certs at St. James’ Hall have been maintained, and some novelties of 
pleasing character introduced. On January 30th, Miss Fanny Davies 
played five of Brahms’ new short pianoforte pieces, Op. 116 and 117 ; 
and five new vocal quartets, characteristic settings, by Mr. Henschel, of 
ancient Russian national poems, were sung for the first time. Dvordk’s 
Quartet in C, Op. 61, was added to the repertory on the 6th February, 
and his Pianoforte Quartet in E flat, Op. 87, on the 27th of the same 
month. Some very enjoyable chamber concerts of music of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries were given by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch at 
Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, the performances being invested with peculiar 
value by the pieces being played on fine specimens of the old instruments 
for which they were written. The interest taken in the music of our 
forefathers augurs well for our own progress, for legitimate development 
is nearly always in proportion to knowledge of what has gone. before. 
Good work has also been done by the London Chamber Concerts, the 
Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society, and Mr. F. Griffith’s flute 
recitals ; all of whose efforts are to be welcomed as tending to increase 
interest in orchestral instruments, and raise the expressive and 
executive power of their performers. What effects might not the 
master of instrumentation obtain from an orchestra of highiy-trained 
soloists! Sir Augustus Harris in his endeavours to profitably keep open 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane Theatres has gradually developed a 
scheme which bids fair to lead to a popular taste for opera. The realiza- 
tion of the wished-for results would be hastened were commissions given 
by wealthy lovers of the art to our native composers. It is not to our 
credit that one of our most refined and graceful writers has to unsuccess- 
fully carry his opera to the Continent for performance. Apparently 
under the impression that there was a widespread taste for light opera, 
composers and managers have provided an abundant supply. The only 
two, however, possessing musical importance were The Magic Opal, 
produced on the 19th January, written by Mr. Arthur Law, and pro- 
vided with refined and melodious music by Seiior Albeniz ; and Goring 
Thomas’s posthumous opera, The Golden Web. Both these works were 
brought out by Mr. Horace Sedger at the Lyric Theatre, the last-named 
having previously been produced by the Carl Rosa Opera Company at 
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Liverpool on the 15th February. This operatic company has been 
cultivating taste for opera in the provinces by the excellence of their 
representations, and by fresh additions to their repertory, amongst the 
latter being the revival of Adams’ Postillion of Longjumeau, and the pro- 
duction of Bizet’s Djamileh, written in 1872. With regard to operatic 
performances, remarkable progress has been made by our great schools 
of music. The Royal College gave a most artistic performance of 
Gluck’s Orpheus on the 11th March, and the Royal Academy an 
excellent revival of Lortzing’s Peter the Shipwright on the 25th of the 
same month, both performances taking place by the kindness of Mr. 
Henry Irving at the Lyceum Theatre. 

Satisfactory progress has also been made in the social and literary 
aspects of musical art. If they did nothing else, the papers read at the 
Conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, held in London in 
January, must have impressed many professional musicians with the 
present necessity of devoting more time to general culture. A series of 
remarkably well-thought-out and comprehensive lectures on “‘ Expression 
and Design in Music” were given by Dr. Hubert Parry at the Royal 
Institution, and some excellent papers read at the Musical Association ; 
the members of which, by the way, do not seem to realize the advantages 
which would accrue to themselves and their art by regular monthly 
attendance. Professor Bridge’s Gresham Lectures have been as crowded 
as heretofore; and elsewhere signs have not been wanting of a desire 
for knowledge of the basis and intellectual side of musical expression. 
Some valuable additions have also been made to musical literature. 
Thanks to the zealous toil of Mr. Ashton Ellis, we now possess 
English translations of several of Wagner’s Prose Works; and 
Mr. Edward Dannreuther, with an exhaustiveness only met with in 
the enthusiast, throws a new light on what time has obscured in 
“Musical Ornamentation.” 

Glancing over Continental productions, prominence is at once 
assumed by Signor Verdi’s Falstaff, but so much has been recently 
written concerning this opera that it is only necessary to say here that 
it was most successfully produced. at La Scala on the 9th February, 
and was withdrawn after twenty-three performances on the 6th April. 
The suceess of Signor Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana has produced the 
usual results, and one act operas, the majority more remarkable for 
dramatic vigour than melodic beauty, have sprung up like mushrooms in 
all parts of the Continent. Few of these, however, seem to have 
sufficient vitality to travel far from the place of their production. 
Others of more artistic importance are gradually increasing the area of 
their success. Of such is The Witch, by the young Danish composer, 
M. August Enna, which was so cordially received on the 13th January 
at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, that the management are making 
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arrangements for the production of another opera by the same composer 
entitled Cleopatra. I Pagliacci, by Signor Leoncavallo, has increased 
in reputation by its productions in Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and 
Moscow. J Rantzau, by Signor Mascagni, has likewise been heard in 
many musical centres, but with variable success. A new setting by 
Signor Puccini of yet another version of Abbé Prevost’s romance 
Manon Lescaut seems to be gaining popularity. M. Rubinstein has 
been chiefly devoting his time to his sacred operas, viz., Moses (of which 
an account will be found in this volume) and Christus, which is also in 
several sections and will occupy two evenings in performance. It is 
significant of the extremes of our day, that one-hour operas and those 
requiring several whole evenings for their full development should now 
engage the chief attention of the musical world. 


F. Gitserr Wess. 
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MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


HE publication of Mr. Dannreuther’s treatise on Musical Ornamen- 
tation in the series of Messrs. Novello’s primers is an event of the 
utmost importance for musicians of an antiquarian turn of mind, and, 
indeed, for all who desire to understand or execute old music. Considering 
the popularity of many specimens of old vocal and instrumental music, it 
would be culpably foolish for any student to attempt to ignore all but 
modern compositions any longer. It is a paradox, but a true one, that 
those who care for modern works most sincerely are precisely those who 
take most interest in musical archeology. Your typical country 
organist or amateur of the elder generation, for whom the art begins at 
Handel and ends at Mendelssohn, is perhaps logical enough according 
to his lights ; but as every step in real progress seems to be accompanied 
by a corresponding breadth of view in the matter of musical research, 
the position of the younger school is decidedly more amusing as well as 
more profitable. At every moment some point of interest is revealed at 
one end or other of musical history. 

The work was one that had been calling out to be done for many 
years. It was not enough to print new editions of antique compositions, 
even if all possible respect were paid to the ornaments therein contained, 
and if these ornaments were fully explained. The reprint of Couperin, 
edited by Joachim and Chrysander, is a good example, perhaps the best 
that could be found; yet here the student is set face to face with 
mysterious little twirls and ticks of which no explanation is given. The 
footnote, “ Voyez ma méthode,” refers, of course, to Couperin’s famous 
treatise, but this is at present not procurable in a reprinted form, and is 
sufficiently rare in the original edition. Far better, however, is this 
way of giving a virtual facsimile of old music than that of ignoring all 
ornaments not understood by the editor, and misinterpreting those that 
are given. Mr. Dannreuther gives us in his chapter on “ Parthenia,” 
that famous collection of virginal pieces by Byrd, Bull, and Gibbons, a 
fine show-up of Dr. Rimbault, who edited the work for the Musical 
Antiquarian Society some years ago. A reprint of his edition with, of 
course, a repetition of all his mistakes, is, indeed, the only form in which 
these and other old English compositions of the same period are avail- 
able for students. It was necessary to compare all the different systems 
of expressing ornamentation that obtained in various countries and 
periods, for the same sign very often bore totally different meanings at 
different times and places. Mr. Dannreuther’s scheme is nothing less 
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than an exhaustive review and analysis of every one of the various 
systems. At almost every stage of his inquiry he finds some book or 
other which explains the meaning of the signs; he begins with the 
Transilvano of Diruta, the first instruction book published after the 
introduction. of Monody at the beginning of the seventeenth century, for 
he rightly refers to this date the commencement of the practice of orna- 
menting musical compositions. Such things as the fingering of scale- 
passages, the playing of groppi, or improvised “ divisions,” of tremoli and 
tremoletti are explained by musical examples which are unfortunately 
not forthcoming in connection with certain other details, possibly 
because these were supposed to be too generally understood to make 
such illustrations necessary. 

The Italian method applies not only to the works of the @abrielis 
and Sweelinck, but to much of the contents of “‘ Parthenia” ; thov"zh here, 
too certain signs have to be interpreted on the strength of internal 
evidence. Caccini’s vocal method follows next in chronological order, 
for Mr. Dannreuther does not confine himself to the ornaments in use on 
the keyed instruments alone. The interesting and valuable prefaces to 
Frescobaldi’s “‘ Toccatas”” and “ Capriccios” are given in full, both in 
Italian and English. The lute ornaments given by Mersenne and 
Gaultier, and those found in Christopher Simpson’s “ Division- Violist,” 
are explained at length, since they throw much light on contemporary 
use of ornaments of all kinds. Mace’s most valuable “ Musick’s Monu- 
ment” is, of course, laid under contribution, and a large group of 
seventeenth century writers, both German and French, yield important 
results. Strange to say, the “Sonatas” of Domenico Scarlatti, that prince 
of virtuosi, do not contain any important new signs or abbreviations, since 
he had the admirable habit of writing out nearly everything in full. 
The books of Tosi, for singing, and Corelli and Geminiani, for the 
violin, are carefully examined, and in the chapter on Dieupart, it is 
pleasant to find in print some of the interesting discoveries that 
Mr. Dannreuther brought forward last year at the Royal Institution 
with regard to the “ English Suites’ of Bach. The flute ornaments of 
Quantz, and the valuable treatise of Marpurg, lead to the analysis of 
Bach’s system of ornamentation, with which the present volume closes, 
for it is only the first part of the work that is yet published. 

It is difficult to imagine that the later composer’s works contain 
anything like the same amount of passages requiring elucidation. 
Possibly Mr. Dannreuther will make up for this by giving us explana- 
tions of the many unwritten laws of musical interpretation; those 
“traditions” which finished artists acquire almost unconsciously, and 
which are in some danger of being lost when a new generation arises to 
whom all tradition is obnoxious. In any case, the completion of this 
most valuable work will be awaited with eager interest. 


J. A. Fourier Mairianp. 
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SONGS. 


YEAR that has seen the production of Fulstaf’ may well be 
i\. chary of surprises after that, but the publication of an Album of 
Twenty Songs by Blumenthal (Boosey & Co.) shows that in England a 
transformation has been going on, differing in degree rather than in 
kind from that which has changed the whole aspect of Italian opera. 
It is not easy to estimate the real value of songs that have become as 
hackneyed as those by which Mr. Blumenthal made his name; it is 
certain, however, that the Messages, Requitals, and the like, contain 
many features of melodic beauty, and very considerable spontaneity. 
They were, at all events, higi: above the heads of the average hearer 
at the time when they first appeared, and he probably used the same 
kind of phrases about them that his sons and daughters do to-day 
about Brahms. It was not their fault that they were imitated on all 
sides when once their vogue set in ; as usual the copies were of infinitely 
inferior value, and soon the market was flooded with sentimental gush 
over frozen-out angels and rainy doorsteps. The composer never fell 
into the snare of the waltz-refrain, but he cannot be quite exonerated 
in the matter of what has been called the “celestial triplet,” that is, 
the figure of accompaniment which invariably follows a reference to 
golden gates and pearly shores. The latest fruit of his talent is wholly 
free from all this; among the songs just issued are many that will rank 
high among artistic Lieder. ‘“Friihlings Werben” is a little Wagnerian 
in tone, and here and there traces of the influence of Schumann and 
Franz are clearly seen; but there is plenty of original thought in some 
of the series, and for such beautiful songs as “Seliger Ausgang,” 
“ Weisst du noch?” and “ Verzweiflung,” lovers of dramatic music 
may well be thankful, and the perfect grace of “Stindchen” and 
“ Sommernacht ’”—the latter has a violin obbligato—will endear these 
and others of the set to a wider circle of amateurs. 

The Album of Irish Songs and Ballads arranged by Professor 
Stanford (Novello & Co.) is quite certain to be largely drawn upon 
for all manner of concerts for some time to come; the words are by 
Mr. A. Percival Graves, who, it will be remembered, was responsible for 
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those of the earlier album brought out a good many years ago. If 
there is no “Father O’Flynn” among those newly issued, there are 
plenty of good rousing tunes as well as the splendid laments which 
have inspired the composer to some of his finest arrangements. “The 
Ghost ” is, as Hilda Wangel would say, “ wonderfully thrilling,” and 
if it wants Mr. Plunket Greene to do it full justice, its dramatic power 
will hardly be overlooked in the hands of less accomplished artists. 

Neither critics nor singers can be expected to grapple with 
some seventy songs by Emil Kreuz, published by Augener & Co. 
The astonishing fertility of this admirable viola player is, strange 
to say, accompanied by no very evident weaknesses such as are almost 
inseparable from work so rapid as his must have been. Op. 11, 14, 
and 15 will perhaps best repay attention, but none of the many groups 
of lyrics is without its points of interest and beauty. Of the six songs 
by Mr. MacCunn, issued by the same firm, the best is the graceful 
“ Wishes.” 

Better examples of this composer’s work are to be found in a group, 
also of six songs, published by Robert Cocks & Co. In “ The Shorter 
Poems of Robert Bridges” he has found a treasure-house of lyrics 
admirably suited to musical treatment. ‘ My bed and pillow are cold ”’ 
is a finely-conceived and well-executed song, sincere in sentiment, and 
suiting the words to perfection. “Fire of Heaven” is extremely 
effective, and shows a far greater sense of the value of poetical rhythm 
than some of Mr. MacCunn’s earlier compositions. To do it justice, 
“The Idle Life ” wants a bass voice of a luscious quality that is not very 
common ; it is not quite clear why the bright little “ Pedlar’s Song,” 
from Achilles in Scyros, should have been set in a minor key to a strain 
of anything but cheerful character. 

In a group of “Sieben Lieder,” by H. F. Birch Reynardson 
(Breitkopf und Hirtel) will be found an exquisitely melodious setting of 
Heine’s “ Ueber die Berge,” and a very expressive version of the same 
poet’s “ Wo wird ‘einst des Wandermiiden,” as well as a vigorous and 
most effective “Ade!” a song hardly unworthy of Brahms, whose 
influence on the composer it is not difficult to trace. 

The songs of Hans Sommer (Collection Litolff, Enoch & Co.) will 
be new to most English amateurs; the composer’s facile yet certain 
touch make all his songs effective. Among the numerous extracts from 
Wolff’s “ Rattenfingerlieder” is an enchanting “ Stelldichein,” an 
assignation made during a most alluring waltz, and treated with masterly 
skill in both voice and piano parts. The alternate German and Latin 
lines of “Am Waldteiche” are set with capital perception of 
characteristic humour, and “ Odysseus,” from a series of “ Balladen und 
Romanzen,” is a magnificent song for baritone. In the same book will 
be found a musicianly setting of “‘ Edward Gray,” and the whole of 
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another book called “Aus dem Siiden” is devoted to songs in the 
style of Spanish and Italian national music. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Though pieces for one or two performers on the piano are for ever 
being issued by numerous London firms, no work has been lately 
published which can claim to rank within measurable distance of the 
group of “ Fantasien” and “ Intermezzi”’ which form respectively Op. 
116 and 117 in Brahms’s list. Printed at the end of last year, they 
have only lately been performed in public, and already there are signs 
that all the ten pieces will not receive a fair share of attention from 
pianists, but that some three or four will be continually played and 
the rest forgotten. This is the penalty which inevitably attaches itself 
to pieces or songs brought out in sets but not intended to be given 
always asa whole. It is clear, both from internal evidence and from 
the manner in which selections have been made for performance, that 
there is no hard and fast rule as to the succession in which they should 
come, and, in fact, very few of them are connected in any close key- 
relationship with their neighbours in the set. All members of either 
group are called “ Intermezzi” or “ Capricci,” a distinction which 
seems to imply nothing more than that the first are in more or less slow 
tempo, the second in quick. Whether or not the arrangement 
represents the order in which the works were written, there can be no 
doubt that they get better as they goon. The opening number, in 3-8 
time, strikes one as occurring elsewhere in the master’s work, and rather 
to more purpose; the next, in A minor, has beautiful passages, but is 
not as a whole very interesting; the third, with its wonderful experi- 
ment in crossing rhythms and its uncharacteristic passage of bravura, is 
more attractive to players than to listeners, and the crabbed harmonies 
of No. 5 make it one of the least pleasing of the set. On the other 
hand, No. 4, a deliciously romantic lyric, is pure pianoforte music, a 
thing which can be predicated of very few of the composer’s works for 
the instrument; and the exquisite minuet in the same key of E major, 
No. 6, might well be one of the most popular of the pieces, though it 
has not yet been included in any selection from them played at concerts 
in London. The finale of Op. 116 is a masterly allegro in G minor, 
reminding one here and there of the vigorous rhapsody in the same key; 
its middle section is one of those broadly flowing melodies of which 
Brahms has the secret. The first number of Op. 117 is the lovely 
“Oradle Song,” which will always please far more than any of the 
others at a first hearing; the character of the movement, as well as the 
inscription, andante moderato, seem to imply a slower pace than that 
adopted both by Miss Davies and Frl. Eibenschiitz, who, however, have 
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the best possible authority for what they do. It is a pity for English 
hearers that the main theme is so strongly suggestive of the carol, 
“The First Nowell; ” these will possibly find their greatest pleasure in 
the middle section, a sustained adagio of great beauty. A dainty 
little piece in B flat minor separates this from the splendid piece which 
closes the whole series, an andante con moto in C sharp minor, in the 
course of which a most beautiful return is made to the principal 
subject, after the pit moto with its graceful and really “ grateful” 
passages. Hardly since the death of Schumann have lovers of the 
highest class of pianoforte music received so important an addition to 
their repertory. 


CONCERTED AND STRING MUSIC. 


Ir is curious that while the solo sonata has almost ceased to be 
numbered with living musical forms the structure remains as indis- 
pensable as ever where concerted works are concerned. For duets, as 
well as trios or quartets, the type is found to have as many capabilities 
as it ever had, or, if not quite as many, quite enough for the display of 
plenty of originality and variety. It is true that the strict form of the 
first movement is more than occasionally modified ; the influence of the 
romanticists of the earlier part of the century is still felt here, and 
young composers are almost certain to try new experiments with the 
avowed object of increasing the opportunities of the form, though 
cynical observers are apt to guess at another motive. As sundry 
church composers profess to think the fugal form effete and purely 
academic, so these advocates of progress are fond of cutting short or 
omitting altogether that part of their first movements in which the 
great masters have found most delight, namely, that part in which the 
themes are discussed and developed. It is permitted to suspect that 
inability to write interesting music in strict conformity to accepted 
types is in both cases at the bottom of the conviction that these types 
are extinct. It will be interesting to watch the career of a certain Herr 
Max Reger, whose Op. | and 2, a violin sonata and a trio, are published 
by Messrs. Augener & Co. The first has a very diffuse opening move- 
ment of sufficiently vigorous character and decided originality, an 
effective scherzo more in accordance with tradition, an adagio closely 
modelled on that of the sonate pathétique as far as its theme is con- 
cerned, and a clever finale. The second ends, on the pattern of a late 
Beethoven sonata, with an air and variations constructed with a good 
deal of skill, though the actual theme has so little individuality that 
the hearer is apt to forget it before the movement is over, and thus 
to lose the thread of the music. This want of individuality in the 
themes themselves is indeed the greatest fault to be found with the young: 
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composer’s work. He has found himself compelled to invent a new sign 
for that “‘ accent,” or slight lingering on the first beat of the bar which 
used to form part of accepted musical tradition, but which is now only 
illustrated by a handful of veteran artists—among them the greatest 
instrumentalists of the day—so completely has the little grace, as it 
may be called, been forgotten in modern teaching. Mr. Emil Kreuz 
has added a work of very considerable importance to the very 
limited repertory of the instrument of which he is so accom- 
plished a player. His viola concerto (Augener & Co.) is a piece not 
only of great difficulty and brilliancy, but of remarkable substance and 
real merit. It is easy to forgive the slightly Wagnerian character of 
its opening theme, upon which the first movement is most skilfully built, 
for the sake of the clever manner in which it is treated. The graceful 
barcarolle can be transferred to the violin without much loss of effect, 
and in this guise it will no doubt become very popular. The finale is a 
bright movement in tarantella rhythm, and the whole concerto is full of 
decided talent if not exactly genius. 

A sonata, by Dr. Alan Gray, for violin and pianoforte, is published 
by Laudy & Oo. It is admirably constructed on well-contrasted themes, 
and it differs from many popular compositions of the newer school in 
that its first and last movements are far more interesting than the 
minuet which divides them. The close of the work is cleverly built on 
a much altered version of the main theme of the first movement. Here 
is a sonata which well deserves to see'the light of public performance ; 
another that might well be brought forward is that in D by W. H. 
Speer (Breitkopf und Hartel), a piece of excellent workmanship, of 
sustained interest, beauty, and effectiveness. J.A. F. M. 





Sonata For Vior1n anp Pianororte. By Arruur Hinton. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel.) 


"Tr1s work has our esteem. 


“‘T do remember when I was in France 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonnexs ”— 


‘So says the young prince to Hubert, and the words apply to others 
besides those fantastic boy-pages of the French King. No composer of 
the rising generation, who takes himself seriously, would dream nowa- 
days of being too cheerful, and it is the same with the young poets. 
Melancholy seems to be in the air; pessimism is accounted profundity, 
optimism shallow foolery. Not that we need accuse ourselves as a 
rule of conscious affectation. The nineteenth century has taken a large 
‘blue pill, that is all; and has not yet got over it. We ourselves are 
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rubbed up the wrong way by the brutal and aggressive cheerfulness of 
some people. 

Mr. Hinton has given us a most earnest work. Weltschmersz 
breathes through every bar of it. He begins ¢ranquillo it is true, 
but it is a tranquil sadness, and it is not long before the fit comes on 
him, when he gets into a maze of syncopations and cross-rhythms that 
rival Brahms in his most uncompromising mood. There is a lack of 
definition about the subjects, and a general want of clearly-defined 
rhythms, partly owing to his inveterate habit of combining them as 
Brahms does, which makes the whole rather vague. The author never 
seems to sum up or crystallize his thought into one phrase as 
Shakespeare does. This is little shame to him, for only the greatest 
composers can do it. As instances we may mention the first phrase of 
Mozart’s G minor symphony; that of Beethoven’s C minor symphony ; 
that of Mendelssohn’s Hebrides overture. To them might be added the 
subjects of many of the 48, which is in itself a hint that this is only 
another way of saying what we said before, that the subjects lack 
definiteness, the effect being that of one talking round his subject 
in the hope of conveying his meaning by dint of many words. There 
is a rhythmical figure in the codas to the first and second parts, but it’ 
is very transitory. The second movement is still more gloomy, but 
contains the most definite subject in the work, at the piu mosso, which is 
used a good deal, and reappears (or, at least, there is a reference to it) 
in the last. 

It is pleasanter to turn to the more satisfactory features. The work 
is evidently the result of earnest and careful thought, and a composer 
who takes such pains may, we hope, produce still better work, and attain 
the logical organic unity belonging to music growing out of a pregnant 
germinal phrase. He has a distinct feeling for harmonic effect, though 
at present (a true modern) the discordant element is, we should say, 
ninety per cent. of the whole, and he succeeds in expressing emotion of 
this particular kind clearly in his music which should be much 
appreciated by the inner brotherhood of Brahmsites. The work has, we 
believe, been performed by M. Sauret, to whom it is dedicated, and we 
regret not to have had the opportunity of being present. 


Two Mazurkas vor Pranororte. By J.Auseniz. (Joseph Williams.) 


These pieces, as might be expected, are brilliantly and effectively 
written, and will doubtless be very acceptable to lovers of drawing-room 
music. The main subjects are vivacious and pleasing, and if the passages 
have a tendency to fall rather frequently into cadences, that is perhaps 
not a serious fault in works of this character. The rhythm is clear and 
vigorous, and, though simple, has sufficient variety. Sefor Albeniz 
might, perhaps, have taken a little more trouble to provide effective’ 
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closes. Both end abruptly without coda, or practically none, the effect 
being a trifle perfunctory. We note the following misprints in No. 1 :— 
On p. 3, score 2, bar 4—the {§ should be in the tenor, not the bass; 
p. 4, score 4, bar 2—G{j after the acciaccatura; p. 6, score 4, bar 4— 
both C’s want naturals. 


Porish Dances ror PianororteE. By Franz Moreen. (J oseph 
Williams. ) , 
These dances are pretty and piquant, and make no great demands 

upon the player. They seem to be written with an eye to “the 

young person,” and the music lessons in which that ubiquitous indi- 
vidual indulges so freely, and for this purpose they are eminently 
suitable. Nos. 2 and 4 will, we imagine, be the most popular, but 

No. 5 is, perhaps, nearly as pleasing. There is not much distinctively 

Polish about them, as far as we see, but that seems t6 be a superfluous 

trifle in these days of arbitrary fancy titles. We note a misprint on 

p. 23, score 3, bar 4, where the bass should be GZ. O. 





1" Trio, pour Piano, Violon et Violoncelle, Op. 11. (Paris: Durand et 
Schoenewerk.) : 
2° Trio, pour Piano, Violon et Violoncelle, Op. 34; Srx Erupes pr 


Concert, Op. 35; Erupe Sympnoniquz, Op. 28; Concerrstiick, 
Op. 40. (London and Paris: Enoch & Sons.) 


La Livery, Op. 51; Capriccio Appasstonato, Op. 52. (London: 
G. Ricordi). 


Deux Morceavx, Op. 27. (Breslau: Hainauer). Par Cfictte CHAMINADE. 


In view of much recent discussion as to the natural limitations of 
female composers, it is satisfactory to meet with the works of a young 
lady whose productions are neither unduly pretentious nor mildly 
uninteresting—who rightly gauges the exteut of her abilities and does 
not attempt the impossible. Mdlle. Chaminade is rapidly making a 
name for herself in England, thanks mainly to her fascinating songs. 
But her instrumental music deserves equal success, and the two above- 
mentioned trios are especially favourable specimens of modern French 
chamber music—a branch of the art in which many musicians seem 
unable to discern any good thing, notwithstanding the fine examples 
provided by Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Gouvy, Godard, and others. 

As a matter of fact, strict form is not a strong point in French music 
of this class; the subjects seldom make their entrance in the regulation 
keys, and there is generally present a prettily romantic sentiment 
inconsistent with the highest manifestations of art. But, if we be not 
unduly eager for strict form, we shall often find that the beauty of the 
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music will overbear all other considerations, and this is, to a certain 
extent, the case in the present instance. 

The Trio, Opus 11, in G minor, is a less mature work than its suc- 
cessor in A minor, and its subjects rather lack distinction ; nevertheless, 
it contains some good work, and is perhaps worthy of a short description. 

The first movement (A//egro, 3-4) starts with this vigorous theme— 
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the latter first appearing, as a form of accompaniment, but afterwards 
assuming a more prominent position. After some clever development 
of this material, the music takes a prolonged departure into D major, 
where we have a fresh subject of a light and graceful character, very 
French, and having no obvious connection with the movement as a 
whole. The second subject is therefore unduly delayed, and when it 
appears is not especially attractive; however, the composer makes 
little use of it, and insists mostly on the first two quoted themes which 
are developed concisely (there is no repeat) and effectively. The whole 
movement suggests Saint-Saéns. The succeeding Andante in ED has 
a pleasant subject, which is treated in the languidly sensuous style 
of Gounod, without any specially distinctive features. The Scherzo in 
G major is much better. The phrase with which it opens— 
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serves as the basis for a suave melody for the strings, which throughout 
the movement leave the bulk of the work to the piano. But with this 
nobody can quarrel, for the composer thoroughly understands the 
capabilities of her own instrument, and writes for it lovingly and 
effectively. Save for a rather weak passage in the relative major, this 
movement is excellent. 

The Finale is not on a large scale. It is to some extent in three- 
bar rhythm, which is ingeniously sustained, but the subjects are not very 
distinguished, and the whole is rather rhapsodical. The principal 
feature is the remarkable neatness of the passage-writing for the piano- 
forte. 
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The A minor Trio is altogether a stronger work, though not by 
any means perfect as regards form. It was given with much success by 
the composer at her concert at St. James’ Hall last May, and certainly 
deserves another hearing. The Scherzo and Finale are blended, thus 
reducing the number of movements to three. Of these the first 
(Allegro moderato), opens without exordium with the following bold 
subject, in unison— 
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followed by scale passages in contrary motion for the strings, the piano 
pursuing an independent course. The second subject is a graceful 
melody which makes an unexpected entry in BD major, and is treated 
simply and at some length. Then follows a long and discursive 
ramble through various keys and subjects—indeed the wealth of 
thematic material suggests Brahms in his most lavish mood. Un- 
fortunately, Mdlle. Chaminade does not get a similar grip of her 
material, consequently we have little more than a succession of more or 
less taking tunes. The subject in F for violoncello, suggests one of 
Schumann’s “ Stiicke im Volkston ” for the same combination of instru- 
ments, but it is pretty and graceful enough. Towards the end the 
composer gets a firmer hold of her subjects, and gives us a very 
effective coda. 

The succeeding Lento, in E major, is a long stream of melody 
richly harmonized, but is not much more impressive than its companion 
movement in the G minor Trio. To write a satisfactory slow movement, 
that crucial test of a composer’s powers, seems beyond Mdlle. Chaminade 
at present. 

The Finale is, contrary to general rule, the best. movement. 

The principal subject— 
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is supported by a pianoforte part of great brilliancy and effect, and is 
carried on with unflagging vigour. With this is associated one of 
those long drawn and graceful melodies in the higher register of the 
violin of which French composers seem to possess the secret. Again the 
piano has most of the hard work, but the passages lie well under the 
hands, and will well repay any trouble spent on them. A curious 
effect occurs towards.the close, where, by means of double-stopping, the 
strings take both melody and harmony accompanied by a series of 
prolonged shakes from the piano. The whole movement is undeniably 
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effective, and forms a fitting climax to work of an eminently pleasing 
and graceful character. 

We have left ourselves little space to examine the works for 
pianoforte alone. Mdlle. Chaminade shares with her brother-in-law, 
Herr Moszkowski, the enviable knack of writing music that sounds 
much harder than it really is; and to this special qualification may be 
added the gifts of piquant melody and originality in rhythm. On the 
other hand, all the pieces are cut rather too much to one pattern: a 
first section, a middle section, and then the first repeated without 
variation. A little ingenuity on the composer’s part would have 
obviateq the sense of monotony which is thus produced. The Six 
Etudes de Concert and the Etude Symphonique (written for Paderewski) 
are the best of the series. The last-named is a really fascinating 
though rather Schumannesque work, which should make its mark when 
properly executed. The Concertstiick would probably also be effective 
in performance, but there is more superficial brilliancy than real music 
in it. The other three pieces are typical of a list of about forty similar 
drawing-room productions for which the composer is responsible. They 
are infinitely above the ordinary level, and are as superior in musical 
interest to the “ Albumblitter”” and “ Erinnerungen” of the modern 
German composer, as they are to our own “ Rippling Leaves” and 
“Silvery Cascades.” But they are treacherous; they must be played 
well, or had better be left alone. Slipshod execution would ruin them. 
We saw Mdlle. Chaminade lately described as “the French Hope 
Temple.” This is hardly fair. Miss Maude Valérie White holds 
among us a much more analogous position, and if the French writer had 
a little more of Miss White’s boldness of outline and originality—not to 
say audacity—of harmony, the likeness would be still more complete. 
Mdlle. Chaminade should go far; and the British public—which, in 
the long run, always recognizes good work—will doubtless give her the 
necessary encouragement to do so. T. 


Ave Maria. A Sacred Song. By Ancreto MascuEront. 
A Wooptanp Serenave. A Song. ” ” 
(Robert Cocks & Co.) 


The “Ave Maria” is to be commended both for its devotional 
spirit and musicianly treatment. Opening with a short prelude of eight 
bars for the organ (obb/igato), the subject is introduced in a broad, 
melodious theme before the entrance of the voice, for which the com- 
poser writes with judgment. ‘The accompanying violin part should be 
regarded as indispensable, and is favourably contrasted with the voice. 

“A Woodland Serenade” is distinctly of a light and pleasing 
character, being tuneful and at the same time devoid of vulgarity. 
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A quaint. accompaniment, suggestive of mandolines and Neapolitan 
harmonies, invests it with a certain degree of charm. 


Eicut Sones. From Poems by Heine. By Frances ALLitsEn. 
(Robert Cocks & Co.) 


Of these songs we can only speak with praise, and would, confidently 
recommend them to the notice of professionals and amateurs alike, as 
worthy of their attention. They are divided into four sets, each 
containing two well-contrasted songs, and are suitably arranged for the 
requirements of vocalists. It would be difficult to single out any for 
preference, as they all maintain a high level of excellence. 


“ AMARYLLIs I pin woo.” Madrigal. By Wittam Wat ace. 
“In a Grorious GARDEN Green.” Madrigal. ,, iy 
(Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh). 


The madrigal is a form of music that requires very careful treat- 
ment to raise it above the ordinary level. Mr. Wallace, while not 
showing much imitative resource, the distinctive feature of the style, 
has succeeded in investing his pieces with a good deal of melodic grace 
and harmonic interest. The part-writing is effective and judicious, 
especially in the case of “In a glorious garden green,” which in our 
opinion is the more pleasing of the two. 


Mryaxo-Dori. Japanese Melodies. Collected and arranged by Pau 
Bevan, M.A. (Novello, Ewer & Co.). 


A more artistic publication has rarely been met with in the 
musical market. Apart from the interest which the quaint and 
beautiful melodies cannot fail to excite, there is added the further 
charm of picturesque design and finish. Mr. Bevan has fulfilled his 
task with great care in collecting his materials from their original 
sources. The harmonies are well chosen, and the accompaniments 
arranged with discretion. The illustrations with which the text has 
been embellished, from drawings by Hokusai, Kuniyoshi, and other 
famous Japanese artists, give the Album a special value. J. 
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